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To live as if each day must be our last, would par- 
alyze all effort, and would forbid all hope and plan- 
ning for the future. To live as if each day might be 
our last, would tend to keep us sober and earnest 
and careful and active. 


Safety is commonly promoted by a sense of danger. 
Caution is an accompaniment of courage. Not he 
who is sure that he will never fall or fail stands 
firmest in the hour of peril; but he who realizes the 
necessity of watchfulness at every step and on every 
side, and who knows that he will surely be over- 
thrown unless he is alert, and is persistently determined. 
He who feels that he is in no danger of being over- 
come by a love of drink if he is not a total-abstainer 
is by his very confidence in peculiar peril. If no 
one else is in danger of becoming a drunkard, he is. 


It is one thing to serve the Master for the Master’s 
sake; it is another thing to serve the Master for our 
own sakes. Some duties are in themselves painful ; 
some are pleasurable. Beyond this, however, every 

duty should be pleasurable because it is duty; but 
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the pleasure derived from the performance of duty 
should not enter into the motive for that perform- 
ance. The culture of the spiritual vine may be a 
delightful employment to some, while it is unattrac- 
tive to others. But quite apart from this like or dis- 
like, in the realm of taste, serving in the Master’s 
vineyard ought to be its own reward for all, because 
it is the Master’s vineyard. Apart from the promise 
of our own salvation, let us love, honor, and obey 
God, because we are men and he is God. This is the 
highest motive for our full surrender to duty,—our 
entire consecration to God. 


Destruction is not in itself reformation, even though 
a work of destruction may have a part in connection 
with, or as preliminary to, a work of reformation. 
Yet it is a very common thing to hear it said of a 
man who is continually striking at abuses in the com- 
munity, but who never attempts to bring about a bet- 
ter state of things, that he is “a reformer,” and that 
therefore you must not expect from him any work of 
practical construction. In fact, the idea of formation 
and construction is generally ruled out from the 
thought of a representative reformer’s work. Hence 
a man whose ability enables him to see the errors in 
the best existing state of affairs, and whose impulses 
lead him to sneer at or to denounce those who hold to 
those errors, frequently consoles himself for his failure 
at effective well-doing in the world with the thought 
that, at all events, he is “a reformer;” even though 
he never forms or reforms anything worth speaking 
of. “ Reform” is, by its nature, a work of construc- 


.| tion—of reconstruction; and a “reformer” is “one 
’ 


who effects a reformation.” No man becomes a re- 
former merely by criticising or opposing evil. No 
man deserves the title of reformer whose work of re- 
forming is as yet not visible to the naked eye. This is 
a truth to be berne in mind in judging our own work 
in the world, and in judging the work of others also. 


There was never a time when research in the lands 
of the Bible had more of interest to English-speaking 
scholars than just now; yet research in those lands 
has been a matter of interest for many centuries, and 
the discoveries, earlier and later, which have resulted 
from such research have done much to throw light 
on the sacred text, and on the history and progress 
of the human race. With our present familiarity with 
the manners and customs of Orientals, some of the 
reports of earlier English travelers in the East, from 
Sir John Mandeville onward, sound strangely in 
their marvelousness or in their simplicity. Facts 
are recorded as worthy of special attention which 
are now of every-day occurrence in the West as well 
as in the East; and again there are statements as of 
veritable fact which would not now be accepted as 
true, in either the West or the East. Indeed, a study 
of the books written on the East by English-speaking 


»| travelers would be in itself a disclosure of the rapid 


progress which has been made during the last few cen- 
turies in the knowledge of the older portions of the 
world. For example, Sir Henry Blunt, an English tray- 
eler of two and a half centuries ago, wrote a little book 
called “ A Voyage into the Levant,” in which he de- 
scribed a strange drink found in use by him among 
the Turks. Having described their sherbets made with 
“Jemmons” and sugar, he said; “They have another 





drink not good at meat [not taken with their meals], 
called Cauphe, made of a Berry, as big as a small 
Bean dryed in a Furnace, and beat to Powder, of a 
Soot colour, in taste a little Bitterish, that they seeth 
[seethe] and drink as hot as may be endured: it is 
good for all hours of the day, but especially morning 
and evening, when to that purpose they entertain 
themselves two or three hours in Cauphe houses, 
which in all Turkey abound more than Inns, and 
Ale-houses, with us: it is thought to be the old black 
broth used by the Lacedemonians, and dryeth ill- 
Humors in the Stomack, comforteth the brain, never 
causeth Drunkenness, or any other Surfeit, and is a 
harmless entertainment of good Fellowship.” Times 
have changed in England and America since that 
report of the strange Oriental drink called “Cauphe” 
was deemed worthy of such elaboration and emphasis. 
But there are other points in Oriental research which 
are worthy of the attention of the best English schol- 
ars of to-day. 





THE CONCEIT OF KNOWING IT ALL. 


“Oh, yes! I see —I understand,” says the smart 
school-boy, interrupting his teacher midway of the 
explanation of a knotty subject; “I see through it all 
now, thank you.” Many a time it turns out that he 
was quite too smart for himself, and that, if he had 
been willing to listen a little farther, he would have 
found that what he thought was the whole of the sub- 
ject was only part of it. Perhaps it is going to be 
best for him if the teacher shall take him at his word, 
and let him learn, from unexpected difficulties en- 
countering him along the line where he thought every- 
thing was clear, not to be too eager in declining farther 
instruction. 

Certainly this seems to be the course which the 
great Teacher has chosen to follow in dealing with his 
church, and with his human children generally. Of 
all the “idols ” enumerated by Francis Bacon as mis- 
leading the footsteps of inquirers after truth, have any 
proved more mischievous than this one, which he does 
not mention,—the conceit of knowing it all? The 
history of the advancement of learning, or, rather, of 
its non-advancement, its retardation and retrogression, 
is full of illustrations of the working of this infirmity 
of human nature. But our concern is especially with 
its bearing on our religious knowledge. 

For instance, in the reading of the Gospels we may 
rightly enough be reminded, at the miracles of heal- 
ing, of wonderful effects that have often been wrought 
on some classes of patients by a strong inward confi- 
dence, hope, and imagination. No doubt these condi- 
tions were present, in a pre-eminent degree, in the 
multitudes that surrounded our Lord. No doubt 
they wrought their natural effects there as elsewhere. 
But again and again there have been light-headed 
critics, who have caught at this obvious fact, and run 
away with it, crying “Eureka!” asif they had solved 
the mystery of godliness. They have not stopped to 
inquire whether their explanation would carry them 
through the book,—to ask how much the excitement 
of the imagination would do towards restoring a with- 
ered hand, or what effect a lively hope would have on 
a high wind at sea. 

Prayer has a salutary reactive effect on the soul 
that prays. Of course it has. Every one knows it 
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who has any experience of real prayer. Some people 
seem never to speak or think of any other effect of 
prayer. So much as this they know; and, knowing 
this, are, in scme cases, seized with the conceit of 
knowing it all, and rush to the conclusion that they 
know all about prayer,—that it is a sort of health- 
lift for developing the spiritual biceps. 

No study that can engage the human intellect is 
more legitimate than that which concerns itself with 
searching out the methods and processes by which the 
world has come to be what it is, and few studies have 
been more rewarding in great results. Men have, at 
different points in the structure of the universe, been 
able distinctly to trace, or with probability te conjec- 
ture, the order in which, the means by which, the 
work of creation has been accomplished; and at once 
they do not want to know anything more, except some 
additional particulars in the line of what they know 
already. They understand it all. What they do not 
know, is “unknowable.” The mystery of creation is 
solved for them as soon as they know the order and 
means of it. Offer to tell them of the Creator, and 
they are as impatient of any further instruction as 
the smart school-boy in the parable already given. As 
that keen-witted woman, Frances Power Cobbe, has 
told them, “the fact that they know how a thing was 
done, is to them conclusive proof that no one did it,” 


So when we read of “the judgment,” of which the 
Scriptures speak in such peculiarly solemn tones of 
prophecy and warning. There be many judgment 
days. The word in the Greek Testament is crisis ; 
every crisis in a man’s moral history is a judgment 
day, before which one is in time, after which it is too 
late. Whatan obvious snare to the intellect to say that 
that is what “ crisis” means; every day is a judgment 
day; we understand it all! As if this fact in the 
every-day administration of the divine government 
were not a type and prophecy of the judgment of the 
great day. 

It is easy for us to look down with a smile of supe- 
riority on antiquated methods of scriptural interpreta- 
tion that are so resolved to find more in the text than 
the text contains that they will even force somewhat 
into the text for the pleasure they find in drawing it 
out again. No doubt, for more than two thousand 
years, an enormous part of the religious thinking of 
the world has been vitiated by this propensity. But, 
after all, the whole of wisdom does not lie in our con- 
tradiction of it. There was something divine, as well 
as much that was human and erring, in that insight 
of the early saints who, “searching what and what 
manner of time the Spirit did signify,” were not con- 
tent with the obvious meaning on the surface of the 
holy page. They recognized that which Frederick 
Kobertson has finely characterized as “ the illusive- 
ness” of prophecy. Joshua gave them rest; but 
that could not be the whole of the promise,—there 
was “more to follow;” and we hear again in 
David, “ after so long a time,” the voice of prophecy 
repeating, “If ye shall enter into my rest.” And 
when long centuries had gone by, and the promised 
glories of the ancient kingdom of God had come and 
gone again, we still hear the pious Hebrew claiming 
that they have not received the fullness of that promise 
yet, and calling out to his countrymen, over the wreck 
of desolated Zin, “There remaineth a rest for the peo- 
ple of God.” 

The Messianic promises in general had their imme- 
diate and partial application, as well as their ultimate 
application. And it is a wonder of faith, humility, 
and hope, that the ancient saints did not rest in the 
immediate and partial, and say, “This is he that 
should come.” But they did not. Moses came, and 
Joshua and David and Solomon and Hezekiah, and 
the heathen Messiah, Cyrus; and it does not seem 
that they ever said, “This is he; this is all.” Over 
the greatest and best of them they wrote Plus ultra, 
“More beyond.” They did not give up hoping 
because of them, but hoped the more confidently. 
These many christs—the Lord’s anointed ones— 
were types and pledges of the coming of the Christ. 
The partial, incomplete fulfillment of a divine prom- 





ise is always a type and earnest of that which is 
perfect. What a habit we have of taking it as a 
warrant for our despair of anything more! 

The mischief which the conceit of knowing it all 
plays with our study of eschatology, is among the 
worst and most obvious of its mischiefs. We see the 
principles of human nature working as if in co-opera- 
tion with the positive sanctions of the divine govern- 
ment, and we think we understand it all. Heaven 
means a happy conscience, and hell-fire is memory 
and remorse. But are we quite sure that this is all? 

It is a curious and instructive fact, that, of all the 
writers of mental philosophy and logic who have 
filled the world with books treating of every form of 
fallacy, no one should so clearly have apprehended 
and aptly indicated this fallacy, the conceit of know- 
ing it all, as an old poet, who, with supernatural 
insight, some thousands of years ago, put the brand 
of his cauterizing satire upon such as thought to 
“find out the Almighty unto perfection,” and who 
taught the world in its highest and deepest contem- 
plations of the works of God to remember— 

“Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; 
And how small a whisper do we hear of him! 
But the thunder of his power who can understand?” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A distinguishing characteristic of the Bible is its 
unlikeness to all purely human compositions. Its pre- 
eminent characteristic is its unvarying correctness in 
the spirit of its teachings, in spite of any seeming or 
real errors in the verbal form of those teachings. This 
it is that makes the language of the Bible a stumbling- 
block to one who will not look beyond the letter, and a 
means of life to one who will recognize its spirit; “ for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” In its 
spirit, the Bible is the most reasonable book in the 
universe; in its letter, it bids, at times, sublime defiance 
to the ordinary laws of logical construction. Quaint old 
Thomas Fuller has given emphasis to this thought in 
his comment on one of David’s imperfect but glorious 
syllogisms. He says: 

“ Lord, I find David making a syllogism, in mood and 
figure; two propositions he perfected : 

‘If I regard wickedness in my heart, the Lord will not hear 
me.’ 

‘But verily God hath- heard me, he hath attended to the 
voice of my prayer.’ 

“ Now I expected that David should have concluded 
thus: 

‘Therefore, I regard not wickedness in my heart.’ 

“ But far otherwise he concludes: 

‘Blessed be God, who hath not turned away my prayer, nor 
his merey from me.’ 

“Thus David hath deceived but not wronged me. I 
looked that he should have clapped the crown on his 
own, and he puts it on God’s head. I will learn this 
excellent logic; for I like David’s better than Aristotle’s 
syllogisms, that whatsoever the premises be, I make 
God’s glory the conclusion.” 

And now there comes a question concerning the logi- 
cal form of one of the statements of Jesus, from the 
professor of mental and moral philosophy and didactics 
in one of our American universities, who asks: 

Will you explain the logic of Christ in the lesson for June 20, 
as found in John 8: 47? It reads as follows: “ He that is of 
God heareth God’s words. Ye therefore hear them not, because 
ye are not of God.” This stated as a syllogism is as follows: 
All who are of God hear God’s words. Yearenotof God. There- 
fore ye hear not God’s words. This stated symbolically: All A 
is B. NoCis A. Therefore no Cis B. Is not this the fallacy 
known in logic as an “illicit process of the major term” ? 

Yes, there is a sense in which the point is well taken, 
if it be supposed that Jesus is attempting to prove by a 
mere logical process the truth of his specific statement 
in this instance. But if, on the other hand, it be under- 
stood that Jesus is declaring of his own knowledge a 
series of successive statements which mere logic would 
not prove to one who lacked this knowledge, then it will 
be seen that those statements are eminently consistent 
with logic although not presented logically. It is as 
though Jesus had said: Whosoever is of God heareth 
the words of God. If ye were of God, ye would hear 
God’s words as I now declare them. But ye do not hear 
them; and I tell you that I know that the reason why 
you do not hear them, is because ye are notof God. The 
statements of Jesus are all reasonable because they are 
all true; and so they are all capable of a logical presenta- 





tion if we introduce the legitimate factors into the prem- 
ises; but the statements of Jesus are not all shown to be 
true by the necessities of logic apart from those unpre- 
sented factors. Leave out the conviction that Jesus is 
divine, and a large share of the most emphatic and the 
most important declarations of Jesus are utterly illogical. 
Cold reason, without faith, can never find them.-true. 
And herein is a suggestion to all professors of mental 
and moral philosophy and didactics, and to their follow- 
ers, in connection with their Bible study. 


It is always safe to say that teachers in the Sunday- 
school have a duty to their scholars, a duty to their 
fellow-teachers, a duty to their superintendent, a duty to 
the school as a whole, and a duty to the church of which 
the school is a part—if indeed it be a church school,—as 
well as a supreme duty toGod. But it is not always easy 
to define the precise limits of these several duties for the 
teachers individually. That must be a matter of per- 
sonal judgment in view of the peculiar circumstances of 
each case under consideration. Yet the principles which 
are to be borne in mind while forming a personal judg- 
ment are worthy of both general and special attention. 
Just now an Illinois teacher raises the question of her 
personal duty to her superintendent, at points where she 
differs with him in opinion as to the wiser course of 
action. She says: 


Will you please tell me, in Notes on Open Letters, what a 
Sunday-school teacher’s loyalty to the superintendent includes? - 
I have been a Sunday-school teacher for several years, and 
though I have thought seriously about my duty to my class, I 
am afraid I have scarcely thought at all of my duty to the 
superintendent. I think this is partly because, till lately, our 
superintendent has been a man in whose judgment and ability 
I had such confidence, that, without thinking of it as a duty 
I owed to him as superintendent, I was, in almost every instance, 
willing to act in accordance with his opinion even when it dif- 
fered from mine. I remember but one case in which I was un- 
willing to yield, which was when he wished to divide my class. 
I do not mean that I threatened to leave the school or refuse to 
teach if he insisted; but I felt that it would be bad for the class, 
and I opposed it so strongly that he finally consented to let the 
class remain asit was. (I do not know whether he ever changed 
his opinion or not, but he afterwards put new scholars in my 
class.) While I have great respect for our present superinten- 
dent as a Christian man, I do not think him a judicious super- 
intendent, and I have not been careful to support his positions; 
as, for instance, some Sundays ago he announced a special les- 
son for the next Sunday, instead of the regular lesson in the 
International series. I thought my class would be much more 
benefited by studying the regular lesson, and I told them to do 
so. I thought it was all right at the time, but since then I have 
felt some misgivings. Now that I have given some thought to 
the subject, I cannot find any good reason for thinking that my 
personal opinion of the superintendent affects in any way my 
relation to him as an officer of the school; and yet, should a 


‘teacher always act in accordance with the wishes of the super- 


intendent, however unwise his regulations may seem to the 
teacher to be? That I have failed in some ways which I now 
for myself see were wrong, I acknowledge; but in the two 
instances which I have given you I am not sure. I sincerely 
wish to be right in my relation to my superintendent. I think 
you can help me to see what is right ; therefore I come to you 
for instruction. 

A superintendent is to be recognized as the representa- 
tive head of the Sunday-school which he superintends, 
and loyalty to him in that sphere of duty demands that 
his words of direction and his acts of authority shall be 
binding, within due limits, on all who are in and of 
the school. Thus, a teacher must heed the superinten- 
dent’s call to order, or to the beginning or close of any 
school exercise, whatever may be the teacher’s opinion 
of the wisdom of the superintendent’s arrangement of the 
school exercises. When the superintendent directs the 
close of the lesson study by the separate classes, and calls 
for the attention of all to the general exercises which he 
leads from the desk, it is the duty of each teacher to 
respond to that call, even though the teacher thinks that 


“| more time should be given to class study, and less to gen- 


eral exercises. In the matter of the arrangement of 
classes, and of the adherence to or the departure from a 
uniform system of lessons, the rules of the particular 
school are to be adhered to both by superintendent and 
by teachers. If the superintendent unwisely departs 
from the established usage in any instance, it would be 
better for a teacher, or for the teachers, to talk with him 
frankly on the subject, than for one or more of the teach- 
ers to act in direct opposition to his request. Even 
though an individual teacher’s plan would be a better 
one for the entire school if it were adopted by the super- 
intendent, there is always a loss to the school and to the 
class by the discordant action of a teacher which separates 
a class from the school current of thought and feeling 
and action. The chief question in any time of doubt is 


not, Is the superintendent’s action the best that could 
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have been devised? but Is the superintendent’s action in 
this instance fairly within the limits of the superinten- 
. dent’s authority? That question being settled, the ques- 
tion of the limits of loyalty to the superintendent as the 
official head of the school is settled also. 








A GRACIOUS WORD. . 


(JOHN 15: 15. REVISED VERSION.) 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


No longer I call you servants, 
Yours is a dearer place, 
Nearer and sweeter and higher, 
In the light of my Father’s face. 
No longer I call you servants ; 
Henceforth, till the world shall end, 
To every one who obeys me 
Be the right to call me Friend,— 


With a friend’s dear right to follow 
Wherever my footsteps lead, 

And a friend’s full right to counsel, 
Whatever the care and need. 

For ort in the summer twilight, 
And oft in the early day, 

My friend shall come to my presence, 
And I will not answer Nay 


To the prayer his lips shall offer,— 
His least half-uttered sigh, 
Shall wing, through the songs of heaven, 
To the ear of the Lord most high. 
And oh! my called, my chosen, 
Be not afraid to claim 
Large gifts and gracious guerdons 
When ye plead your Saviour’s name. 


For you never need fear to ask me 
Aught that your heart may crave; 
Think of me, dear disciple, 
As the Friend who came to save. 
From anxious thought of the morrow, 
And strife with sorrow cease ; 
Remember the word I left you, 
The gift of my perfect peace. 


It is not an empty title 
That I bid you freely claim, 
Now that I write upon you 
The pure and hidden name. 
No longer I call you servants, 
Henceforth, till time shall end, 
To each who in love obeys me, 
I have given the name of friend. 





SHOWING THE SPIRIT OF THR 
GOOD SHEPHERD. 


BY JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D. 


We have been studying our Lord’s own account of his 
work as the Good Shepherd. Of course, that work is 
unique in some points of view. There is nothing like it 
of which we know. No other such shepherd gives his 
life for the sheep. But, in some points of view, the 
“chief Shepherd and Bishop of souls” sets an example 
which all under-shepherds, and indeed all who feel 
themselves, in a sense, each their “brother’s keeper,” 
ought to study. Without attempting to set out these 
features of his continuous work in logical order, we shall 
try to suggest the needs of the lambs and sheep, and 
some of the benefits flowing from an honest effort to pro- 
vide for them. 

“God setteth the solitary in families,” so says the 
Psalmist. One sometimes hears these words quoted as 
though they meant, “God puts his individual children, 
one by one, alone in families, where the rest have no 
sympathy with their godliness.” This is true as a fact 
in many cases,—like that of Joseph in Potiphar’s house, 
or Jonathan in Saul’s; and in such cases there is spe- 
cial call upon pastors and other Christian friends to 
come near the “solitary,” and give cheer and fellowship. 
But the meaning of the text is seen, by examination of 
the context (Psa. 68 : 6), to be quite different. God un- 
does misery. He bringeth out those which are bound 
in chains. He takes the lonely and forlorn and gives 
them favorable surroundings, and consequent blessings 
such as the family implies. This is made good, in the 
highest sense, in the communion to which a saint is in- 
troduced. His fellowship is with the Father and the 
Son. He lives in the Spirit. His spirit is in sympathy 
with all God’s saints. He has come to the general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born. 
solitary. 
Father.” 

This is his ideal condition, but it is not always real- 
ized; and the want of realizing it lessens human holy 


He is no longer 
He can say not only “Father,” but “our 


and hence the representative idea can be carried out in 
the first Adam and in the second. Parents, children, 
brothers, sisters, have experiences that could only be in 
arace. Now, the church of God is a family. How many 
Bible words recall this idea. The Father, the “ elder 
Brother,” the divine comfort such as a mother gives, 
the “children of God,” the “brotherly love” enjoined, 
the “mansions” in the Father’s house, the “spirit of 
adoption,”-—all these suggest, in religious life, experi- 
ences parallel to those of the natural family. Not only 
so, but the sacraments have the like character. What- 
ever views of baptism men hold, they agree in this, that 
it formally brings into a household. The second seal of 
the covenant is a family feast at “ the table of the Lord,” 
where he calls the guests, not “servants, but friends.” 
Even the great word “ regeneration ’—being born again 
—suggests the family element. 

Now, what does all this suggest? This, surely: that, 
in the attempt to develop the religious life, we should 
move on the lines God has indicated for us. Self is the 
one main thing to an unconverted soul. Conversion 
begins the change of all that. The new-born soul goes 
out towards others—God first, then all his servants and 
people as they are known. So it is enlarged, broadened, 
and elevated. Now, whatever can be done to forward this 
process is for the good of the soul. Let it feel itself one 
of a flock; let it get into sympathy with the other mem- 
bers of the flock. Totake the French phrase and Angli- 
cize it, let it catch the spirit of the body. This will 
make it easier to keep in “the footsteps of the flock.” 

How can this be done? Pastors, and workers in sym- 
pathy with them often try expedients of the social and 
semi-social kind. Get the people together on equal 
terms, and the well-to-do lady, being a church-member, 
comes into pleasant contact with the honest brother or 
sister living by the work of his or her hands. The pas- 
tor introduces them. But if, a few weeks after, the lady 
comes in contact with the toiler at the post of duty, and 
fails to recognize the acquaintance of a few minutes, it 
is sure—though natural, and harmless enough—to be re- 
sented as unchristian and inconsistent. It is doubtful if 
the gain on this line is very great and real. 

Others have gone farther, and drawn together the fel- 
low-worshipers in forms of pleasure,—innocent, many 
of them; questionable in their tendencies, some of them, 
—such, for example, as private theatricals. We have 
never known spiritual good to come out of this. It does 
not elevate the church. It does not magnify Christian 
truth. It sets men to measure the value of Christian com- 
munities by their capacity as social ladders. And, finally, 
it sets a proportion of the guests, or pupils, or associates, 
as they may be variously regarded, to seek the real thing 
in the ordinary and more pronounced forms in which 
“society ” offers it to them. We can allow for reading- 
rooms, meeting-places, recitations, readings, and even 
forms of young men’s amusements, as means of mission- 
ary approach, and as substitutes for positive evils in 
employments and influence. But we distinguish between 
these attempts to gain access to and to gather in to the 
fold, and the means by which the sheep in the fold are 
to have developed the spirit of the flock, the love of the 
Shepherd, and the desired familiarity with his voice as 
distinguished from the “voice of a stranger.” 

What, then, should be done, or attempted? 
religious life on religious lines. Draw out family feeling 
in the family life. Use in this, as in trying to awaken 
and to bring to Christ, the agencies God provides and 
promises to bless. Attempts to edify one another he 
sanctions and enjoins. So the young convert can be 
brought into the Bible-class, told that there he is to get 
the habits and capacities that will make him or her, in 
time, a teacher of others, and an unselfish, grateful ser- 
vant of the Saviour. Put him or her in the way of 
good, fitting books. The soul is alive now, and is to be 
fed. You, Christian teacher or officer, command the 
respect, on general principles, of that latest accession to 
the church. Send a note like this, if you have not an 
opportunity to converse: “My dear Friend,—I am so 
glad you have taken your stand as a Christian. I once 
had great comfort and help from the book I am sending 


Develop 


you with this note. I want you to enjoy it. You will 
not think I am intruding, I hope. I love the Master, 
and I am glad over every follower he has. I am glad 


over you. Count me your friendin Him. Affectionately 
yours.” The average human heart will feel, sometimes 
with surprise, a fresh delight. ‘‘ Why, here is a Christian 
that actually loves me, and for the Saviour’s sake!” Hu- 
man nature being as it is, feels the influence of a step like 
this, and learns to love back again, to love the brethren. 

So it is with the prayer-meeting, in which attendance, 
interest, and co-operation can be wisely drawn forth. 





joy. Angels stand one by one. Man is madea race ; 


church should prosecute, and make practicable to as 
many as possible of the members. Here association is 
not artificial, like the details of many a “sociable,” but 
in the natural line of Christian labor. “You know 
Mrs. G.?” “Yes.” “I did not know you and she were 
on visiting terms.” “No, that is not it; we meet at the 
sewing society. She and I both cut out, and she is the 
gentlest, kindest, nicest Christian I know. You cannot 
imagine how she helps me.” An acquaintance made 
thus is in itself, and in its reflex influence, worth a hun- 
dred semi-ceremonious introductions in the “ ladies’ 
parlor.” 

Nor is this all. Words of tender and affectionate warn- 
ing, acts of help to keep the lambs in the track of the 
flock, encouragement to the timid, and kindly hints,— 
“There is our Shepherd calling; do you not hear his 
voice? ””—these, and such as these, are among the ways 
in which we can catch the spirit of the Good Shepherd, 
and work along with him. In so doing, we cultivate 
catholicity. We are taken out of self, and joined in 
holy bonds to the saints of God. We are cultivating 
holy sympathies, and, through God’s grace, being pre- 
pared for the everlasting communion of the one flock in 
heaven. 





THE ATTAINMENT OF LIBERTY. 
BY GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D., PH.D. 


There is no fact of life of which we are more keenly 
conscious than that we are not in full hatmony with 
truth and duty. We begin to perceive this in our early 
childhood. We find ourselves often opposed to the 
authority which we recognize as right. Before we ever 
reflect on the subject, our wills are found in frequent con- 
flict with the wills of our parents, whose authority we 
even thus early feel as a constraint. Parental govern- 
ment must put checks upon our impulse to act out our 
own individual will, and the rights and privileges of 
other members of the family hem in our freedom at every 
point. As years go on, and our relations widen, we feel 
still more keenly the restraints that are put upon our 
liberty. In the school, we must be placed under laws 
designed to set limits to our free action, and to direct it 
into certain channels. Later, we become conscious of 
civil law and social custom as having a similar relation 
tous. More and more we see that we are not free to do 
what we choose, but that the whole constitution of 
society is designed to limit our liberty and to enforce the 
demand that beyond certain fixed bounds it shall not go. 
If we transgress these limits, society condemns and re- 
pudiates us; the civil law is on our track, and lays hold 
of us with its punitive grasp. The man who carries his 
freedom too far—who, for example, indulges his impulse 
to possess his neighbor’s goods—learns that his course 
provokes the action of social law, and finds himself in 
prison, where freedom of action is denied him altogether. 
Too much liberty thus defeats itself. He who will have 
too much shall have none. Within certain limits, society 
will permit individual freedom, but not beyond. 

When, now, we reflect on the reason why the family, 
the school, the state, must be always imposing these 
limits on the individual, the answer must be that it is 
because of man’s natural tendency to abuse his individual 
freedom, or, more exactly, because the freedom which he 
naturally has is not the true, the right kind of freedom. 
Men want to be free todo wrong. This is what makes 
all the trouble. Think of the vast labor which society 
must perform to check this tendency. All our penal 
institutions, our prisons, penitentiaries, jails, the chief 
part of the legal machinery of our courts, our police, 
and, in part, our charity organizations, are but the meas- 
ures of self-protection and reform which society is bring- 
ing to bear against the false freedom which men claim 
of doing wrong. 

If now we turn from the relation of this false freedom 
to the outer laws of society and the state, to observe its 
relation to the inner law of conscience which every man 
finds within himself, we see here also a disharmony. All 
men who really know themselves, and who candidly 
judge themselves, are well aware that there is a wide 
gulf between their actual choices and acts and their own 
knowledge of what they ought todo and be. They are 
conscious of an inner conflict between inclination and 
duty. Though they wish to do right, the wish is cften 
too feeble to come to realization. Like St. Paul, they 
have to confess that, although “to will is present with 
them,” yet “how to perform that which is good” they 
find not (Rom. 7:18). The inner law of right and duty 
which we clearly recognize is often as unwelcome to the 
liberty which we are inclined to follow as the outer law 
of society. We feel this law as a limitation, a barrier 
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authority, not our native element. Our will, instead of 
coinciding with these, galls and chafes under them. 
Something, therefore, is wrong, seriously wrong. The 
normal condition of our lives would be that in which we 
should spontaneously choose what is right, so far as 
known to us. If our wills coincided with “that good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God,” then we should 
see freedom to do wrong as a false freedom,—fit only to 
be called bondage,—and freedom to do right as our true 
liberty. Nor should we merely perceive this to be the 
fact; we should have attained that freedom which con- 
sists in harmony of will and desire with the true and the 
good. Then to do a good deed would not be such an 
effort; to resist a temptation would not cost a struggle 
with an inner inclination to yield, and with a feeble con- 
viction of the importance of duty. Then the law of God 
which is revealed in the Bible, and whose principles are 
written on the human heart, would not be felt as a con- 
straint, but as the true norm for the soul’s life in which 
we should take ever fresh delight. 

That no man naturally possesses such a freedom as this 
is the testimony of Scripture and experience alike. The 
best of men possess it but approximately. Now, itis 
the avowed aim of the gospel to bestow this “ liberty of the 
sons of God.” ‘To break away more and more from the 
false freedom which involves us in constant conflict with 
ourselves and in disharmony with God, and to attain to 
an increasing loyalty of life to the perfect will of God, 
and to an ipcreasing delight in his service, which is 
“perfect freedom,” is possible for all. How does the 
gospel propose to bestow this great blessing upon man- 
kind? 

The most direct and striking answer to this question 
is offered by the words of our Lord: ‘“ And yeshall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (John 8: 
82). The truth is the means by which the soul is to be 
brought into harmony with itself and with God’s will. 
Let us consider this idea more exactly in the light of 
experience and of the spirit of scriptural teaching. One 
thing is clear, and that is that no superficial knowledge 
of the truth will avail to secure the result in question. 
No mere intellectual possession of truths by the mind 
will give the soul that noble moral freedom in which 
duty shall become a delight. How many men are well 
aware of the Christian ideals of purity, unselfishness, and 
helpfulness who still live in their slaveries to sin? Itis 
only as we know the truth in a deep personal conviction 
and experience, know it through appropriating it and 
making it the inner principle and spring of our lives, 
that the emancipation comes. There are passages of 
Scripture which forcibly set forth this view. Satan 
“abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in 
him” (John 8: 44) It is the picture of the heart which, 
though familiar with the truth, does not possess it, or is 
not possessed by it. But ifthe truth is to make us free, 
we are to walk in it (2 John 4); to be in it and of it, as 
our native element (John 5: 88; 14:17); to “do” it, 
to work it out and live it out in conduct and character 
(John 3: 21). -I refer to these forms of expression, not 
as implying that they are connected together in any logi- 
cal order in the New Testament, but because they furnish 
striking and significant conceptions of our right relation 
to the truth. This relation is to be that of a personal 
embodiment of the truth in us; such an identification of 
ourselves with the truth that its principles shall be our 
principles, and that action and choice in harmony with 
these shall be spontaneous and free. In Jesus this iden- 
tity was so complete that he could truly say, “Iam the 
truth.” 

Nor mvst we attach a mere vague and general mean- 
ing to the words when we speak of the freedom-giving 
power of the truth. Jesus meant by it the truth which 
he taught and represented; the principles of living which 
were the kernel of his doctrine and the glory of his life 
of sacrificial love. The true answer to the question, How 
can the truth make men free? is found in Jesus himself. 
The norm for us is to possess the truth “as the truth is 
in Jesus” (Eph. 4: 21). His character contains the 
secret of right living. With all that duty required, his 
heart was in full and spontaneous sympathy; and, al- 
though his human nature had its struggles, even as ours 
do, yet holiness and*purity were so completely enthroned 
in his life, that nothing could shake them, and from 
every conflict he comes forth in the full, triumphant 
strength of a will in harmony with the Father’s. He 
repulsed temptation on its very approach, instead of per- 
mitting the evil the advantage of a long period of dal- 
liance, as we often do. His moral conflicts were like those 
of a general who drives back the enemy upon his first 
appearance, and will not suffer even his near approach ; 
ours are generally like those of one who permits the out- 
works to be taken and occupied, and who then must 





wage a desperate and perilous warfare for the bare main- 
tenance of the citadel. 

The more specific answer to our question, How shall 
we attain to our true liberty? is, therefore, clearly this: 
By the increased possession of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
The doctrine which he taught and exemplified, whose 
central principle was perfect love,—including holiness, 
sympathy, benevolence, and every form of helpfulness, 
—must become the inner law of our lives. “The law of 
the spirit of life in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 8: 2) will make 
us free. So far as we adopt any lower principles, we are 
in a moral bondage; for he is not a freeman who serves 
any other than his true Master. The gospel reveals the 
only right kind of life; the Christian life is the only 
true type. There can be no true freedom for man, ex- 
cept in the method which Christianity prescribes. If 
we will have it, Christ must be our Master, and his spirit 
must be the shaping power of our lives. In proportion 
as the same mind is in us which was also in him, will we 
be free from the dominion of wrong impulse, bad pas- 
sion, unreasoning prejudice and selfish ambition, and 
will rise into the true appreciation of all that is true and 
good, and into that willing service and. hearty obedience 
whose culmination will be the complete harmony of our 
wills with the divine will. 

That the process is gradual, and even slow, must not 
too much discourage us. Jesus represents the beginning 
of the new life of obedience and service as a birth. This 
does, indeed, mean a life radically new, but it also means 
a life only begun. Long years of growth must follow 
birth before we attain the full strength of manhood. It 
is an organic process—a life-process. If those who are 
seeking, through the help of God’s grace, to foster this 
process in themselves and to promote it in others, are 
often discouraged with the slowness of the work, they 
must remember that no spiritual development which is 
so high and difficult can be hastily wrought to its con- 
clusion. The great moral problem of life is not so easily 
solved. In this world, we are as those who, beholding 
the divine perfection mirrored in Jesus, and looking 
steadfastly and striving earnestly toward that ideal, are, 
indeed, transformed into that same image, from glory to 
glory (2 Cor. 3:18), but only through the successive 
stages of spiritual discipline and growth. 

Then let us take courage if we are making any pro- 
gress, even a little. If duty has not yet grown easy or 
welcome, we must do it nevertheless. Only by doing it 
will it ever become easier. The way to get encourage- 
ment in the Christian life is to eagerly strive to live it. 
The way to grow is to act. We shall never enjoy duty 
if we only rarely and reluctantly do it. Many Chris- 
tians never become interested in any form of Christian 
service because they have never tried it. The reason 
why many do not “enjoy religion,” is that they never do 
anything at it. We shall never have our true spiritual 
freedom so long as we remain the willing captives of our 
own indifference to spiritual growth, The victory is for 
those who strive, the prize fur those who run. Though 
our lives may fall far below the spirit of the great moral 
heroes and servants of humanity, though such characters 
as St. Paul seom immeasurably in advance of us, we 
may at length reach even their standpoint if we press 
forward toward the same mark. Take courage, then, all 
who are laboring in the kingdom of God, who are trying 
to bring your own and other lives more completely under 
the sway of that kingdom, the blessed bondage to right- 
eousness (Rom. 6 : 18), the captivity of every thought in 
obedience to Christ (2 Cor. 10: 5), which is the true free- 
dom of the soul. Every good thought cherished, every 
triumph over wrong, every duty done, is one more step 
into the larger and completer liberty of the sons of God. 


Watertown, N. Y. 





A SUMMER SUNDAY. 
BY A LOOKER-ON. 


One would have to travel far to find again, within city 
limits, a view of such interest as that afforded by New 
York and its noble harbor as seen from the adjacent 
heights of Brooklyn. The natural features of the locality 
are on an imposing scale, the human affairs represented 
are of corresponding magnitude, so that the panorama 
offers special attractions for both eye and mind. At no 
time are the influences of the place more potent than on 
a Saturday evening at this season of the year, when the 
scene, lying clear cut in its twilight setting, borrows a 
beauty from the coming day. The sight of the metropo- 
lis, a high and compact mass of buildings extending for 
miles along the river, and seeming almost a dangerous 
burden for the island which bears it, is followed by the 





thought that to-morrow will bring a respite to its busy 


multitude. The sound of confused noises, hinting of 
deeper discords, is tempered by the reflection that the 
turmoil will soon cease, and the bright peace of a sum- 
mer Sunday reign. As the eye wanders over the wide 
bay to the Jersey shore, the border of the continent, we 
remember that our country stretches thence to the blue 
Pacific, nearly three thousand miles away, and that in a 
few hours the broad land will keep the sabbath festival. 
The pleasant anticipation tempts fancy to seek a vantage- 
ground where she may watch the scene. Passing the 
level coast-plains and the purple hills outlined against 
the sunset sky, she takes a long westward flight, pausing 
not until a high mountain eyrie has been reached, where 
she waits for the dawn. 

The holy day comes softly in, with no voice to call 
attention to the beauty of the royal gift, or herald its 
infolded value. Yet God does not lack praise. Arrows 
of light, couriers of the approaching sun, speed forward 
to stir the gray veil that overspreads the earth, and 
waken nature to pay herhomage. Upon the continent’s 
crest she has built a temple of the living rock, and set it 
with lofty spires. The granite walls are carved with 
ancient sculptures and adorned with inwrought colors, 
and on high they bear the figure of the holy cross, lifted 
with mighty effort where the elements inlay it with snow 
as with pure marble, and the sacred symbol gleams afar. 
Hollowed among the crags are rock-fonts, whose clear 
lustral waters, drawn by mountain summits from the 
clouds, are poured east and west to either sea, to purify 
and bless the land. White-robed peaks stand like con- 
spicuous priests, incense rises from plains of wild-flowers 
as from jeweled censers, and the thronging hills seem 
waiting worshipers. The sea that swells and falls with 
solemn sound around the shores asa mighty organ leads, 
and the least note of the accompanying anthem is heard 
by Him to whom no place is distant nor any voice in- 
audible. The cataract’s resonant bass ascends, and the 
wild strains of torrents imprisoned in deep canons; there 
is outburst of geyser fountains, and tumult of rapids that 
clap their hands, and reverberating thunder of glaciers, 
the slow-moving ice-rivers, as they fall intothesea. The 
wandering wind with firm stress makes breezy music on 
the great lakes and in mountain defiles, and with lighter 
touch stirs rich modulations in leafy woods, and draws 
forth the mystic monody of the pines. Mingling in har- 
mony are silver tones of cascades, and fearless song of 
birds in dark forests, and tireless hum of insects on the 
prairies, telling their content, and all the sounds that 
vocal art would imitate, with multitudinous accents that 
man’s ear cannot hear. In fullest unison, the Creator’s 
works are praising him, and the burden of their tribute 
is: The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice. 

But nature must give place, for man wakens to wel- 
come the glad day that was made for him; to find the 
sweet air free from beclouding vapors, the blue sky tran- 
quil as the earth it canopies; to feel that pain is soothed 
and sorrow softened, and that God is very near. The 
whirl of week-day work is stayed, as by a stronger Power, 
that the head bowed in getting and spending may be 
upraised, and the worldling heed the claims of heaven; 
that he who has toiled for God shall renew his strength, 
and the cares that vex even disciples’ hearts be stilled 
in the peace cf the Master’s presence. For he enters 
into many homes to-day, and gives his benediction. On 
lonely frontiers and on the highways, children carol 
their hosannas, while he who heard them in the temple 
listens now. Bells from church-spires ring out their 
summons, or desire in pious souls is a mute call to wor- 
ship, and the nation goes forth to do honor to the King. 
His sway is owned from sea to sea; they that dwell in 
the wilderness bow before him. In the log-cabin; as in 
stately aisles, his gospel is proclaimed, its holy sacra- 
ments are received, wingéd words of prayer ascend, and 
the people bless his glorious name. Quiet is the adora- 
tion of the spirit, simple its ritual; but dearer to God 
than all earth’s joyful noise is the voice of his redeemed 
ones, as in faith they affirm, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ 
his only Son our Lord;” and, at the confession’s close, 
sweeter than the music of the sounding sea is the har- 
mony of accordant hearts joined in the full “Amen.” 

The happy hours have hastened through the radiant 
morning and the glowing noon, but with clinging shad- 
ows they linger when called to leave the land. The last 
one, with parting touch, brings a flush to the snowy brow 
of Alaska’s silent coast-guard, the peaks that stand like 
sentinels upon the outpost, and the Day, gathering her 
loitering train, gees forth upon the'sea. As her light 
fades, the sportive breeze sighs mournfully; from the 
tower of Sitka’s old Russian church the chimes ringing 


the vesper hymn call farewell, with plaintive tone, across. - 


the darkening waters, and the gates of night are closed, 
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barring her forever out. Another such bright harbinger 
of heaven will come, and another; but as golden sands 
creep from the hand of one who grasps them, so do these 
sabbath days of time glide swiftly from us. 


Brooklyn Heights, New York. 





THE TEST OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 


BY MRS, A. F, RAPPENSPERGER,. 


Is apparent success the true test of a teacher’s work? 
“Of course. What othertest canoneapply? An unsuc- 
cessful teacher ought to resign, and allow his place to be 
filled by one who has more skill, or tact, cr piety.” 

This reply would naturally be made to the question I 
have asked. It is the line of thought adopted by the 
average speaker at Sunday-school institutes and conven- 
tions and assemblies. More than once has the writer 
heard an enthusiastic Sunday-school worker, in his ear- 
nest manner, say to a large audience of teachers: “If 
you cannot keep up the attendance of your scholars, if 
you cannot enlist their interest in the lessons, and, more 
than all, if you cannot win their souls to Christ, you 
ought to consider yorf have mistaken your calling. You 
are standing in the place that some one else ought to 
occupy. It is manifestly your duty to resign, and let 
some more efficient teacher take your place.” This ad- 
vice is good to a certain extent, but are there not two 
sides to this question? Many an earnest, devoted, hard- 
working, but apparently unsuccessful, teacher has been 
discouraged by hearing it given with the authority of a 
self-evident truth, and has been induced to step aside 
from a work in which, had he persisted, he might, “ after 
many days,” have become eminently successful. 

Two facts should be borne in mind by the teacher who 
is laboring prayerfully and in the love of the Master and 
the love of souls. One is that we are not responsible for 
results. Our Lord has kindly taken that responsibility 
out of our hands. It is cheering to see the good seed of 
the Word that has been sown by us in faith and prayer, 
and watered with our tears, springing up and bearing 
fruit—it may be thirty or sixty or a hundred fold. It 
helps us wonderfully in our work when we can see the 
fields white for the harvest, and can garner in the golden 


_ grain with singing and rejoicing. 


The second fact that it is well to remember is, that it 
is not always given to the sower to bring in the sheaves. 
Sometimes the results of his work are not apparent for 
years. ‘One soweth and another reapeth,”—we have 
the Master’s authority for that. The faithful teacher 
may have seen no result from all his labor. After years 
of weary and apparently fruitless effort, the Lord ef the 
harvest may have said to his servant, Come up higher. 
Then, when he has gone to his reward, lo! all at once 
the seed sown springs up and the erstwhile barren field 


becomes fruitful, and many sheaves are gathered, in God’s | 


good time, into heavenly garners. 

Sometimes, after long and patient and fruitless work, 
all at once the good results become manifest. A very 
self-denying teacher in a mission-school gave up her class 
of girls, nearly all of whom she had led to Christ, to take 
charge of a class of rough, profane, half-grown boys. 
The only good thing about them was that they would 
occasionally come to Sunday-school, and even the motive 
for doing that seemed more to make trouble than to 
receive any good. The boys coolly informed the young 
lady that they didn’t “want none of your Bible. We 
just want to hear stories.” 

“ What kind of stories?” she asked pleasantly. 

“Murder.” “Pirates.” “Fire.” “ Runaway boys,” 
etc., etc. 

Not a very promising list of subjects to select from ! 
But this teacher was wise in her generation. She said, 
* Boys, I will tell you stories every Sunday, and you 


-shall each select subjects. But you must promise to 


keep perfectly quiet all the time you are in the school- 
room. That is the oniy condition I will impose upon 
you. If you can’t do this, you had better not come. 
Will you promise? ” 

They promised vociferously, and kept their word faith- 
fully. For one long year she held her class together by 
story-telling. Their interest did not flag, and.she gained 
their love and confidence. 
said, “ Boys, I am going now to take up the regular les- 
sons every Sunday. I expect to see you all here, and 
that you will conduct yourselves as well as you have been 
doing.” 

She was very doubtful of the result. But the boys 
came; they studied their lessons; their hearts were 
touched by the Holy Spirit; and their teacher had the 
satisfaction of seeing nearly every one come to Christ. 
That year of apparently useless story-telling was, after 
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At the end of the year she |. 





all, not a lost year. But the case was one where patience 
had to have its perfect work, and so, in due season, she 
reaped because she fainted not. 

Another teacher, who had labored long and without 
the slightest token of good results, in a class of boys, 
was transferred to an infant class. Here her success has 
been wonderful. From half a score, her class has grown 
up to seventy-five or a hundred, and the enthusiasm of 
the children is beautiful to witness. 

The Master himself told his disciples how some of the 
seed would fall by the wayside, and some on stony ground, 
and some among thorns and brambles, The good seed 
of the kingdom fares the same to-day. Preachers and 
teachers find it so, to their great discouragement. But 
let us not be in too much haste to decide that their work 
is useless, or that they are inefficient laborers because re- 
sultsare not at once manifest. By that test even our Lord’s 
earthly work—we speak it reverently—was not a success. 
It was not until after that wondrous ascension from 
Mount Olivet, when a cloud received him out of his dis- 
ciples’ sight, that the Holy Spirit came. 

“Sown in weakness or sown in might, 
Sown in the darkness or sown in the light,” 

it does not signify. The seed is not lost. The sowing is 
not in vain. By and by, when the great harvest shall 
come, it will be seen that no good work done for Him has 
been useless ; and the weary, discouraged, and apparently 
unsuccessful teacher or minister may go up into the 
presence of the Lord of the harvest with his arms laden 
with the most abundant sheaves, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME, 


_———— 


IN SICKNESS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


When the world is dark and sad, 
And I do not care to play, 
And the happy times I had 
Seem to melt and fade away, 
And the merry sounds without, 
Where the other children are, 
Every laugh and call and shout, 
Falls as with a heavy jar 
On my hot head and hot cheek, 
And I frightened am, and weak,— 


Then the only thing that is 
Comforting and cool and bright, 
Is to lie and think of this, 
As my mother said I might,— 
That, when children keep their beds, 
Sick and sorrowful and drear, 
With sick hearts and aching heads, 
Then it is that God draws near; 
Then it is he comes and stays 
All the weary nights and days. 


Friends and nurses may forget, 
(So she says,) or fall asleep, 

But the great Lord never yet 
Failed his loving watch to keep. 

Close he holds my little hands, 
Though I do not see him there; 

Close beside my bed he stands 
Listening to my every prayer. 

All the night-time dark and long 

God is there, so kind and strong. 


All my pains and aches he knows, 
Every time I fret or cry,— 
For the Lord’s eyes never close; 
Now he helps me silently, 
Whispers thoughts to make me brave 
Soothes my terrors with a touch, 
Tells me he is strong to save, 

And he loves me—oh, so much ! 
And I think, since this is true, 
I should patient be; don’t you? 





A STRONG HAND. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“ Oh, if it would only rain!” 

No one could tell how many times the wish went up, 
either spoken in longing tones, or as the wistful burden 
of heavy hearts as eyes went upward; for they could see 
only the clear blue sky from which the July sun glared 
down with a heat which had no pity upon the poor 
parched earth with its withering crops and flowers, and 
its horses and cattle panting and holding down their 
heads as they worked. 

“The sprinkling-carts don’t come along half fast 
enough,” said Elsie, as she looked out of the windew at 











the thick dust in the streets. Every little puff of wind 
caught it up, and sent it in clouds flurrying in every 
direction, while every passing wagon made matters still 
worse. The sprinkling force was doing its very best, 
and the carts came along as fast as they could with their 
cooling showers; but the hot sun-rays followed so closely 


that, before the next cart came, you could not tell that 


one had ever been there before. 

Trees and houses and fences were thickly coated with 
dust. The grass looked as if it had forgotten, if indeed 
it had ever known, such a color as green; for the drought 
had lasted a long time, and the river from which the 
town drew its supply of water was getting low, so that 
people were forbidden to use their hose. There was no 
comfort to be found in the house; for it was hard to 
choose between the heat and the dust outside and the 
close air inside. 

Elsie had a little bed of flowers in which she took great 
delight. Her mother had given it to her outof the large 
garden, and morning after morning she would water the 
flowers with her little sprinkler. They looked beautiful 
because of her constant care of them, but of late they 
were inclined to droop in the fierce and long drought. 
Yet they brightened up and seemed to smile every day as 
she sprinkled them, as if to thank her for the cool bath. 


“T wish I had a sprinkler big enough to water the 
whole town,” she said, one day, on going back to her 
mother. ‘ Wouldn’t it be nice if some one had such a 
one, and could go up on the hill and hold it baa 
strong hand so as to water everything?” 

Elsie and her mother went a few miles into the coun- 
try to spend a few days with her uncle, hoping to find 
things more comfortable. 

But the hot sun had been making havoc there. Uncle 
Edward was a great florist, and had acres and acres of 
flowers, which it had always been the delight of Elsie’s 
eyes to see. 

But now the curious and choice flowers brought from 
every part of the earth were drooping and burning in the 
great glass houses, in spite of everything which could be 
done to shade them. And the lovely blossoms which 
spread over many a field were bent down and withered 
as if suffering for a drink. 

“Tf two more days pass without clouds or rain,” said 
Elsie’s uncle, “my year’s work will be wasted; for the 
flowers will be beyond the bearing of good seeds, and 
will die.” 

“Oh!” said Elsie with tears in her eyes, “can’t you 
have them watered, Uncle Edward?” 

“No,” he said with a smile. ‘‘We cannot water 
things by the acre, even if we had the water,—which we 
haven’t. All the wells are low, and all the cisterns dry. 
In some places there is not enough to water cattle.” 

And again Elsie thought of the great sprinkler which 
might be held over all the parched country, and wished 
more than ever that she could find such a sprinkler, and 
could have such a strong hand. 

But late in the afternoon many quick glances went up 
at the sound of a low murmuring in the sky. Again it 
came, and anxious eyes could see a few clouds over nearthe 
sunset. And the blazing sun had to hide his head behind 
them, for before his bedtime came they were far up in 
the western sky. At length Elsie gave a little cry of joy 
as she held out her hand. 

“ Here comes the great sprinkler!” she exclaimed. 

And what a sprinkle it was!—not earried in a feeble 
hand to water a few petted flowers; not in a cart, to 
make an attempt at laying the suffocating dust. Faster 
and faster came the willing drops, until Elsie, with a 
laugh, was obliged to scamper into the house. 

And it poured hour after hour, all night, over city and 
country, hill and valley, garden and lawn. The river, 
which had been too low to turn the mill-wheels was fill- 
ing up to the top of its banks, and the little streams went 
dashing and rippling along their beds. 

When Elsie went down-stairs in the morning, every- 
body seemed to be smiling. Bridget smiled because the 
cistern was full, her uncle smiled because his flower 
crop was safe, and everybody else smiled because they 
couldn’t help it. But they were nothing to the out-of- 
door smiles, 

The same strong hand which had held the sprinkler 
was now sending down a stream of sunshine which 
turned the rain-drops on the trees and grass into a mil- 
lion diamonds, And the flowers on every side looked 
up, a8 if rejoicing in their freshly washed faces,—as if, 
Elsie thought, they might be wishing to say: 

“Isn’t it beautiful to be a flower—and a little girl!” 

She looked up at the blue “sky, over which some soft, 
white clouds were floating, whispering to herself: 

“T never thought before what a great, strong, beautiful 
hand it is, and how many, many things it sends to mel” 
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1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man John 9 : 1-17 
2. July 11.—Jesus the Good Shepherd............ John 10: 1-18 
% July 18.—The Death of Lazarus. John 11 : 1-16 
4, July 25.—The Resurrection of Lazarus John 11 ; 17-44 
6. August 1.—Jesus Honored John 12 : 1-16 
6. August 8.—Gentiles Seeking Jesus, John 12 : 20-36 
7. August 15,—Jesus Teaching Humility John 13 : 1-17 
8. August 22,—Warning to Judas and Pete’............cccsessesseees John 13 ;: 21-38 
9. August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Discipl John 14: 1-14 
10, September 5.—Jesus the True Vine. John 15 : 1-16 
ll, September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit................ecesessseee John 16 : 5-20 
12. September 19,—Jesus Interceding..........0sscsersersecesrsesrsereees John 17 : 1-26 


18, September 26,—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson. 





LESSON IL, SUNDAY, JULY 11, 1886. 
TirLeE: JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 10 : 1-18.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that entereth not by the door 
into the sheepfold, but climbeth 
up some other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber. 

2. But he that entereth in by 
the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep. 

8. To him the porter openeth ; 
and the sheep hear his voice: 
and he calleth his own sheep by 
name, end leadeth them out. 

4. And when he putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before 
them. »nd the sheep follow him: 
for they know his voice. 

5. And a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him ; 
for they know not the voice of 
strangers. 

6. This parable spake Jesus unto 
them ; but they understood not 
what things they were which he 
spake unto them. 

7. Then said Jesus unto them 
again, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, I am the door of the sheep. 

8, All that ever came before me 
are thieves and robbers : but the 
sheep did not hear them. 

9. Iam the door ; by me if any 
man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find 
pasture. 

10. The thief cometh not, but 
for to steal, and to kill, and to de- 
stroy : Iam come that they might 
have life, and that they might 
have i more abundantly. 

11. I am the good shepherd: 
the good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep. 

12. But he that is a hireling, 
and not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth the 
wolf coming, and leaveth the 
sheep, and fleeth; and the wolf 
catcheth them, and scattereth the 
sheep. 

18. The hireling fleeth, because 
he is a hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep. 

14. Iam the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of 
mine. 

15, As the Father knoweth me, 
even so know I the Father : and I 
lay down my life for the sheep. 

16. And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold : them 
also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and there shall be 
one fold, and one shepherd. 

17. Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I might take it again. 

18. No man taketh it from me, 
but I Jay it down of myself. I 
have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take itagain. This 
commandment have I received of 
my Father. 


10r, @ shepherd 2 
there shall be one pont Beh 


Verse 8 





REVISED VERSION. 

1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
He that entereth not by the 
door into the fold of the sheep, 
but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a 

2 robber. But he that entereth 
in by the door is 1the shep- 

8 herd of the sheep. To him 
the porter openeth; and 
the sheep hear his voice: 
and he calleth his own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them 

4 out. When he hath put forth 
all his own, he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow 
him: for they know his voice. 

5 And a stranger will they not 
follow, but will flee from him : 
for they know not the voice of 

6 strangers. This *parable spake 
Jesus unto them: but they 
understood not what things 
they were which he spake 
unto them. 

7 Jesus therefore said unto 
them again, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, I am the door of 

8 the sheep. All that came be- 
fore me are thieves and rob- 
bers: but the sheep did not 

9 hear them. I am the door: 
by me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved, and shall go in 
and go out, and shall find pas- 

10 ture. The thief cometh not, but 
that he may steal, and kill, and 
destroy : I came that they may 
have life, and may *have it 

11 abundantly. I am the good 
shepherd ; the good shepherd 
layeth down his life for the 

12 sheep. He that is a hireling, 
and not a shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, beholdeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep, and fleeth, and the 
wolf snatcheth them, and 

13 scattereth them: he fleeth be- 
eause he is a hireling, and 

14 careth not for the sheep. I 
am the good shepherd ; and I 
know mine own, and mine 

15 own know me, even as the 
Father knoweth me, and I 
know the Father; and I lay 
down my life for the sheep. 

16 And other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold : them also 
I must ‘bring, and they shall 
hear my voice ; and Sthey shall 
become one flock, one shep- 

17 herd. Therefore doth the 
Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I may take 

18 it again. No one ®*taketh it 
away from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have 
Tpower to lay it down, and I 
have ? power to take it again. 
This commandment received I 
from my Father. 


we abundance 4Or, lead Or, 


proverb %Or, 
"some ancient "sutnnittien read took itaway. 7Or, 


“before me” the Amertoan ,Committee would “add marg. 
Some ancient authorities omit before me 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 
GoLpDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The words that I speak 


wnto you I speak not of myself : 


but the Father that dwelleth in 


me, he doeth the works.—John 14: 10. 


Lesson Toric: 


Jesus is to his People as a Shepherd to his Flock. 


z 1. Shepherds and their Flocks, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. The Spiritual Shepherd, vs. 7-13. 
3. The Spiritual Flock, vs. 14-18. 
Goupen. Text : I am the good shepherd : the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep. —John 10; 11, 





Datty Home Reapines: 


M.—John 10 :1-18. Jesus the good Shepherd. 
T.—Ezek. 34:1-10. False shepherds denounced. 
W.—Ezek. 34:11-19. Seeking the flock. 
T.—Ezek. 34 : 20-31. The one Shepherd. 
F.—John 10 ; 19-30. Safety for the flock. 

$.—1 Peter5:1-11. The chief Shepherd. 
$.—Psalm 23:1-6. The Lord is my shepherd, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SHEPHERDS AND THEIR FLOCKS, 
1. Shelter Provided: 
The fold of the sheep (1). 


We will build sheepfolds here for our cattle dg. 57 82 : 16). 
Why satest thou among the sheepfolds? (Judg. 5 : 16.) 

He came to the sheepcotes (1 Sam. 24 : 3). 

I took thee from the sheepcote (2 onan, 7:8). 

He chose David. . . from the ~~ ao (Psa. 78 ; 70). 
Sharon shall be a fold of flocks (Isa. 65 : 10), 


il. Attendance Assured: 
He that entereth in by the door is the shepherd (2). 


Do not thy brethren feed the flock in Shechem : ? (oe. 87 : 13.) 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa. 23 : 4). 
He guided them... like a flock (Psa. 78 : 52). 
Shepherds with their flocks shall come (Jer. 6: 3). 
The Lord took me from following the flock (Amos 7 15). 
Shepherds... abiding in the field, and keeping watch (Luke 2 : 8). 
il. Care Bestowed: 
He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them (3). 
I will conte feed thy flock and a it (Gen. 30 : 31). 
oses .. . led the flock (Exod i, 
He leadeth me beside the still waka Psa. 23 : 2). 
He shall feed his flock like a shepherd (Isa. 40 : 1}). 
Keep him, as a shepherd doth his flock (Jer. 31: 10). 
Keeping watch by night over their flock (Luke 2: 8). 


1. ‘The fold of the sheep.’”’ The fold (1) A place of mapecesien ; H 
(2) A place of supervision ; (8) A place of safety.—The fold (1) 
A A type 0 of the church militant; (2) A type of the church tri- 

an 


5 "GC imibeth up some other way.” @) Even thieves and robbers 
seek a place within the fold; (2) The basest motives may impel 
to a place in the fold; (3) ‘Any way but God’s way suits base 
men. (4) Some climb up rather than walk in ; they prefer works 
o fait 
» “Re eaileth his own sheep.’’ ow How he calls; (2) Whom he 
calls; (3) Whence he calls; f } hither he calls ; (5) Why he 
calls.—Calleth “ by name. n By be worldly names; for he 
knows each personally and particular rly i (2) By their spiritual 
names ; for he knows their standing and their destiny. 
> ae goeth before them.’”’ (1) To open the way ; (2) To present 
an example; (3) To destroy the enemies ; (4) To prepare a place. 
“ He goeth before.”—Then his flock should follow (1) Closely ; 
(2) Obediently ; (3) Courageously ; (4) Hopefully. 


II, THE SPIRITUAL SHEPHERD. 


1. Is the Door of Access: 

I am the door of the sheep (7). 
By me if any man enter in, he shall be saved (John 10 : 9). 
No one cometh unto the Father, but by me oo) ane 6). 
sarong whom also we have had our access 

. are made nigh in the blood of Christ & iat 2. 3 

ie whom we have boldness and access (seh. 3 >. 
Having... boldness to enter... by the blood of esus (Heb. 10 : 19). 


Il. Is the Source of Life: 
I came that they may have life... abundantly (10). 


In him was life (John 1 : 4). 
Whosoever believeth on him should. . F have eternal life (John 3 : 16), 


w 


— 


The Son also... life in himself (John 5 ; 26), 
Iam... the life — il: 
Jesus ‘saith, . -la 


; the Lite (John 14 : 6). 
Christ, who is our “life (Col. 3 24). 
ill. Is the Substitute for Snans 

The good shepherd layeth down his “i Sor the sheep (11). 
With his stripes we are healed (Isa. : 
Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin 4 53 : 10). 
To give his life a ransom for many ( 


ithe 
Who was delivered up for our trespasses (Ro: " 25). 
a ransom i all (1 Tim. 2 : 6). 


Christ died for our sins (1 iY Cor. 15: 
Jesus, who gave himsel 
His own self bare our sins. . . upon the tree (1 Pet. 2 :.24). 
1. ‘The sheep did not hear them.”’ (1) The historic basis for this 
assertion; (2) The efficient cause of this fact. calle False shep- 
eee have come; (2) False shepherds have called; (3) False 
a have been heard; (4) he sheep did not hear them. 
2, * . Shall go in and out. ) Not carelessly, or willfully, 
pe, the exercise of carnal license; (2) But joyfully and obediently, 
in the exercise of Christian liberty. —(1) In, to find shelter ; (2) 
Out, to find pasture; (3) Everywhere, to obey the shepherd. 
3. “That they may have life.” (1) By redemption from the death 
penalty ; (2) By quickening from the spiritual deadness ; (3) By 
resurrection from the grave; (4) By glorification with Christ 
. ‘*Beholdeth the wolf coming, . and fleeth.” (1) The walt: 
(2) The sheep ; (3) The nireling; Oey The shepherd.—(1) The hire- 
ling’s flight ; (2) The shepherd’s fidelity. 
5. “The wolf snatcheth them, and scattereth them.”’ Spiritual 
rils enforce (1) The duty of separateness from the ling ; 
2) The duty of nearness to the shepherd. 


III. THE SPIRITUAL FLOCK, 
1. Known of the Shepherd: 
I know mine own, and mine own know me (14). 


The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous ee. 1:6). 
The Lord knoweth the days of the perfect (Psa. 37 : 18). 

He knoweth them that put their trust in him (Nah. 7). 
When thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee (John 1: 48). 
He calleth his own sheep by name (John 10 : 3). 

The Lord knoweth them that are (2 Tim, 2:19). 

ll. Gathered by the Shepherd: 

Other sheep I have: ... them also I must bring (16). 
The Lord... will. gather thee from all the peoples (Deut. 30 : 3). 
Yet will I gather them (Neh. 1: 9). 

He gathereth together the outcasts (Psa. 147 : 2). 

He shall gather the lambs in his arm (Isa. 40 : 11). 

I will. . . gather thee (Isa. 43 : “y 

I will gather . . . my flock out of all the countries (Jer. 23 : 3), 


ill. One with the Shepherd: 
They shall become one flock, one shepherd (16). 


Gather together into one the children of Cae — Ti ; 52). 

I... will draw all men unto myself (John 12 

Where I am, there ye may be also (John 14: :3) 

I am the vine, ye are the branches (John 15 

bX ae 2 y of Christ, and severally ib. Fa thereof (1 Cor. 

To sum up all things in Christ (Eph. 1 : 10). 

1. “‘I know mine own, and mine own know me.” (1) What we 
know of Jesus; (2) What Jesus knows of us. ) Though he 
eee us, yet he loves us; (2) Though we know him, do we love 

m 


2. “‘Them also I must bring.” (1) “I,”—who? (2) ‘“‘Them,”— 
whom? (3) ‘‘Also,’’—in addition to whom? (4) ‘* Bring,” — 
whence? whither? how? (5) ‘‘ Must,’’-—why? 

8. ‘One flock, one shepherd. Yr No wolf? (2) No hirelings? (3) 
No sects? (4) No thieves nor robbers? 

. ‘*T lay it down of myself.’ (1) He was able; @) He was willing ; 

(8) He did it.—(1) Ability is sometimes couple with unwilling- 
ness; (2) Willingness is sometimes coupled with inability ; (3) 


—_ 


ee 


In Ch it, ability and willingness combine. 
5. ‘*I have power.”’ (1) Over matter and mind; ; (2) Over foes and 
friends ; (8) Inthis world and the next ; (4) For time and eternity. 
‘¢ ‘ , 4 . 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE DIVINE VOICE. 
1. In the Old Testament: 
ys wed png way 16, 17;3 a) 


Ad ( ’ 1% 
Callin yyw Coen 28 12 1:3). 
Directing Isaac (Gen. 26 : 1-8). 
Comforting Jacob ae 2B: 12-15). 
Calling Moses (Exod. 3 4-6). 
Delivering the law (Exod. 19 : 18, 19). 
Honoring the me ——-. (Num. ; “y ). 
Dismissing poeat 
Installing Joshua (Josh. 1 : io? 
Counselling a child (1 Sam. 3: 8-10). 
Counselling a prophet (l Kings 17 * 3: 18:1; 19; 12, 13), 
Calling the erring (Isa. 1:18; Mal. 3 : 10). 

Encouraging the devout (Mal. 3 : 16, cir 4:2), 


2. In the New Testament: 
Endorsing the Son (Matt. 3 : 16, 17). 
Counselling the herald (John 1 : 32, 33). 
nn’ e Son (Matt. 17 : 5). 
Answering the Son (John 12 : 27-30). 
Speaking by the Spirit (Acts 8:29:10: 19). 
Directing a sinner (Acts 9 : 3-6). 
Gules a saint (Acts 9 : 10-12). 
In a vision by night (Acts 18: » 10; 23.11). 
Speaking from heaven (Rev. 1 : 13), 
Pleading with backsliders they, 3: 20). 
Calling the thirsty (Rev. 2: 
Awakening the dead 3 Hoag oY 38, 29). 
Summoning to judgment (1 Thess. 4 : 16, 17). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson closed with the dgclaration of the restored 
blind man to the Pharisees that he believed the man who 
had given him sight to be a prophet. After this, the parents 
of the man who had been blind were questioned as to the 
cure; but they evaded the responsibility of an answer by 
saying that their son was of age, and must tell his own.story. 
The man himself was then told that the one who had healed 
him was asinner. “Whether he be a sinner, I know not,” 
was his answer; “one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” This declaration he followed up by the claim 
that never before had one blind from his birth received his 
sight, and that only one whom God heard could have wrought 
such « wonder. Angered at the man’s championship of Jesus, 
the Jews “cast him out.” Jesus, hearing of this, found the 
man, and asked him if he believed on the “Son of God” (or, 
on the “Son of man,” as many of the ancient authorities 
read); declaring that he himself was He. The man then 
confessed his belief in Jesus, and showed him reverence ac- 
cordingly. Jesus affirmed that his mission on earth was to 
give sight to the blind, and to be a means of confusion to 
those who thought they saw. This aroused the anger of the 
Pharisees, who asked if they were to be counted as blind. 
Then it was that Jesus began his discourse which forms the 
substance of this lesson. 

The scene was Jerusalem. The time was probably October, 
A. D. 29. 

It is not entirely clear what is meant by the casting out 
of the man who had been blind. Some think that he had 
been called before the great Sanhedrin; others, that he was 
before the lesser; and yet others, that he was before an in- 
formal assembly of the Pharisees. Some think that he was 
merely thrust from the room at the close of the examination ; 
others, that a sentence of excommunication was issued against 
him. 

How soon after the man’s expulsion he was met by our 
Lord is not stated in the text. It seems to have been very 
soon. 

The words of the lesson seem to be addressed to the Pharisees, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


The place of this lesson is Jerusalem, and the time appears 
to be immediately after the healing of the man born blind 
(last lesson), certainly between the tabernacles and the dedi- 
cation (John 10: 22). Our Lord has just told certain Phari- 
sees who were listening (9: 40), that they were guilty in 
pretending to have spiritual vision. He now goes on to speak 
of their false and wicked pretense to be shepherds of the peo- 
ple, religious guides and protectors. 

Verses 1-6, A false shepherd contrasted with a true shep- 
herd.—Our Lord veils his thought under a similitude of the 
kind often employed in proverbs (v.6). This was a judgment 
upon their hostility and willful blindness, like his former use 
of parables (Mark 4: 11 f.), and was also a precaution against 
prematurely bringing on the inevitable collision between him 
and the Jewish authorities. The contrast between the two 
kinds of shepherds is at first stated in general terms, but from 
verse 7 onwards Jesus introduces himself in person. In verse 
1 f., the false shepherd is represented as entering the fold 
without proper authority or commission, thus showing himself 
to be a thief and arobber. The expression is general, applying 
to any and all persons who act as religious teachers without 
due authority. The special reference to Jesus himself as 
giving authority to religious teachers will come presently 
(v.7). In verses 3-5, the true shepherd is recognized and 
followed.—To him the porter openeth: Several flocks were fre- 
quently placed at evening in one fold, and next merning the 
porter left in charge of the fold would admit the several shep- 
herds to collect and lead out their respective flocks. A thief 
or robber would not be admitted through the door, but must 
climb over the fence or wall.—The sheep hear his voice: They 
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recognize him as no stranger (v. 5), as known and loved and 
loving.—He calleth his own sheep by name: As horses and cattle 
and dogs all over our country receive names, and are taught 
to come when the name is called, so an Eastern shepherd 
deals with his sheep. A friend spoke the other day of having 
similarly named a flock of sheep he tended when a boy in 
Alabama. It isa sign of special attention and loving interest ; 
and very affecting is the thought of the Saviour’s kindly 
interest in even the humblest individual among his followers, 
—even the lambs of his flock. The “pastor” of a very large 
church sometimes fails to remember the name of one person 
or another, and must be cheerfully forgiven on the ground of 
human infirmity; but our divine Pastor knows every one that 
truly belongs to his flock.— When he hath put forth all his own 
is the correct text. The “all” shows his loving care; he 
waits till he has made the last one of the flock come out, and 
then puts himself at their head, and leads them all to the 
pasture.—And the sheep follow him: It is a pleasing sight to see 
a large number of well-trained and gratefully affectionate 
sheep quietly and steadily following their shepherd. Thus 
quietly and obediently ought we to follow the Saviour. He 
knows where to lead us, and what is the best path.—They 
know not the voice of strangers: The real flock of the true reli- 
gious shepherd will find something strange, and repulsive or 
alarming, in false religious teaching or evil example.—This 
parable: Or, better, proverb (marg. Rev. Ver.). John never 
uses the Greek word parabolé, which we borrow as “parable,” 
but uses here and in John 16 : 25-29 another Greek word which 
denotes astriking expression, then a common saying, a proverb. 
Now a proverb very often -rests on a comparison, as (2 Pet. 
2: 22), “the true proverb, The dog turning to his own vomit 
again, and the sow that had washed to wallowing in the mire.” 
So this Greek word is here used by John (as “parable” is so 
often in the other Gospels) to denote a comparison or allegory. 
John means to intimate that the false shepherd and the true 
shepherd here represent the Pharisaic rabbis and Jesus him- 
self; but he says the Pharisees understood not the meaning of 
the similitude. If they had been spiritual and docile, they 
would have understood. Observe that our Lord goes on to 
speak in the same way, by comparisons, but now with express 
reference to himself, though still forbearing to make express 
reference to the Pharisees. 

Verses 7-19. Jesus the door.—Our Lord in this discourse 
draws a variety of images from matters pertaining to sheep, 
shepherds, folds, ete. Here he ceases to call himself the shep- 
herd, and represents himself as the door of the fold. The door 
of the sheep may mean the door to the sheep, by which the 
shepherd may enter in to them. The idea, then, would be 
that, instead of calling himself the porter (v. 3), who admits 
the shepherds, he calls himself the door. And so only those 
religious teachers who receive authority from him, are admitted 
by him to the guidance of the flock, are true shepherds.. 
Verse 8 will agree well with this idea. Verse 9 not so well; 
the one going in and out and finding pasture may be the shep- 
herd (finding pasture for the sheep), but is much more natu- 
rally understood as one of the flock, especially in reg&rd to 
the phrase sjall be saved. If, on the other hand, the door of 
the sheep means the door by which the sheep enter and leave 
the fold, this will agree exactly with verse 9; while in verse 8 
we shall have to suppose a certain shifting of the image, by 
which our Lord contrasts himself with false teachers, as if he 
were both shepherd and door.—All that came before me must be 
understood as a popular expression denoting the rabbis, who 
belonged chiefly to the Pharisees (John 9: 40). With some 
exceptions, the great mass of the Pharisaic teachers who had 
been instructing our Lord’s generation before his ministry 
began, were without due qualification and authority, and were 
misleading the people to their ruin. In verse 10, our Lord’s 
object is contrasted with that of the false teachers who had 
thus preceded. Notice the contrast between coming to kill 
and destrey, and coming that they may have life. He adds, 
may have it abundantly (comp. Isa. 55:7). But a better trans- 
lation is that of the margin of the Revised Version, may have 
abundance, fullness of spiritual and eternal blessing (comp. 
John 1 : 16 f.). 

Verses 11-13. Jesus, the good Shepherd, dying for the sheep. 
—I am the good shepherd, as opposed to the false and wicked 
shepherds, who came to kill. He came‘not only to preserve 
life (v.10), but to lay down his own life for the sheep.— The good 
shepherd layeth down: This is a representative statement. In 
every case where there is a good shepherd he does this, if 
necessary. And, as our Lord is a good shepherd, we may 
know that he does this. The image is drawn from the shep- 
herd’s conflicts with dangerous wild beasts (v. 12), as when 
David fought the lion or the bear, and with robbers. Even 
the twelve did not yet fully know what the image signified; 
but we know now that it was a premonition of the comirg 
death of the Master, in order that his people might have life 
everlasting. He then again contrasts the false and bad shep- 
herds, the Pharisaic teachers, not now describing them as 
thieves and robbers, but as mere hirelings, who do not love 
the f'ock as a shepherd loves his own (vs. 4,12), and are not 
willing to risk life in its protection. Notice the vivid picture 
in verse 12,—the wolf coming, the mere hireling protector 
fleeing, the wolf seizing one sheep after another, and scatter- 


ing the flock, which will expose them to still further dangers, 





So in Galilee, at an earlier period (Matt. 9 : 36); Jesus “ was 
moved with compassion” for the multitudes, “ because they were 
distressed and scattered, as sheep not having a shepherd.” A 
true and faithful religious teacher will protect and feed his 
flock at every personal sacrifice, even at the risk of his life. 
Our great and good Shepherd actually did lay down his life 
that his sheep might be saved. 

Verses 14-16. Jesus, the good Shepherd, knowing and 
known.—I know mine own: As above it is said (v. 3) that he 
calls each one by name. To the careless observer, a number 
of sheep look much alike. But the loving shepherd observes 
them closely, and recognizes each one. Even if they become 
mingled with others, he knows which are his. So as to our 
Saviour (comp. 2 Tim. 2: 19), “The Lord kneweth them that 
are his.”—And mine own know me: The true followers of 
Christ will not follow other religious teachers, will know the 
difference, will enter more and more into intimate acquaint- 
ance with him. Our Lord then compares this mutual knowl- 
edge existing between his people and himself with the high- 
est and most perfect mutual knowledge, that of the Father 
and the Son (v. 15).—And I lay down my life for the sheep: 
The repetition of this reminds us that the Saviour’s loving 
acquaintance with his people is not a matter of mere feelings 
and words, but shows itself by deeds, by the greatest of all 
personal sacrifices. “This have I done for thee. What hast 
thou done for me?”—And other sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold: Our Lord is within a few months of his end, and he 
begins to intimate that not Jews alone, but Gentiles also, are 
to be saved through him. So, in the last week of his minis- 
try, when certain Greeks wish to see him, he is thereby led 
to foretell that he “will draw all men” unto him (John 12: 
32).—And they shall become one flock, one shepherd : One of the 
most misleading errors of translation in our Common English 
Version occurs here in giving “one fold,” when the Greek 
word is entirely distinct from “this fold” just before, and un- 
questionably means “ flock.” Tyndale gave it right, “that 
there may be one flocke and one shepherde,” and so Cover- 
dale; but Cranmer (Great Bible) fell back upon the “one 
fold” of the Latin Vulgate. Many a persecutor has fortified 
himself in compelling conformity by this mistranslation. The 
marginal rendering of the Revised Version is more probably 
correct, “there shall be one flock, one shepherd,” the two facts 
corresponding and harmonizing. 

Verses 17,18. Jesus dying voluntarily, and expecting to 
live again— Therefore doth the Father love me, because in obe- 
dience to the Father’s commandment (v. 18, end) I lay down 
my life: The Son of God, now the God-man, carries out his 
Father’s command by voluntarily and freely laying down his 
life for the sheep. Oh the high example of filial obedience 
and of paternal love! Let it thrill all children and all 
parents. Let it kindle in the hearts of young and old the 
desire and purpose to be ourselves obedient children to the 
loving heavenly Father.—That I may take it again: Here is 
an intimation which the Pharisees would not understand, but 
which to the disciples need not be obscure, for several months 
earlier (Matt. 16: 21) he began “to show unto his disciples, how 
that he must . . . be killed, and the third day be raised up.” 
But he here further intimates that he will not be passively 
raised up by the Father’s power, but will, by his own action, 
lay down his life and take it again. And this thought is un- 
folded in verse 18. The atoning death of Christ can never 
be illustrated by any but a perfectly voluntary death in be- 
half of others, and never adequately illustrated by any human 
action whatsoever. For no mere man could ever say as Jesus 
said, I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again. The word rendered “power” is here hard to trans- 
late. It signifies permission, liberty, right, authority, and 
such power as the authority may carry with it. The Revisers 
have usually correctly rendered it by “authority.” In John 
1: 12 they gave “the right,” and that is a better translation 
here (comp. marg.). It would really take the three words, 
right, authority, power, to give full expression to the mean- 
ing here conveyed. 





“FEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK.” 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


“Tt is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
It is a strange mingling of rhetorical figures that we have in 
the familiar verse of which this is a part; the “kingdom” 
given to a “ flock!” a fold full of princes! a shepherd having 
pastoral care in a palace ! 

I. But let us look at the eppropriateness of the simile as 
here used and explained in detail in the parable which our 
Lord employs. 

1. To Israelites, like those whom he addressed, nothing 
could come with more force; for from the far beginning 
their nation had been agricultural, flock-driving, sheep-keep- 
ing. Even in Egypt, Jacob’s sons were wholly separated from 
their heathen task-masters by their occupation. Pharaoh’s 
people hated and despised herdsmen. Hence, all along 
through the old histories the great God made common cause 
with Hebrew bondsmen by calling himself their shepherd,— 
“the Shepherd of Israel.” 

2. To the Christian church the same figure has grown dear, 
and a fresh appropriateness is given to some Old Testament 
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passages by these words of our Lord in the parablé before us 
now. He calls himself “the good shepherd;” one apostle 
calls him “the great shepherd,” and another calls him “the 
chief shepherd.” The gathered force of all that the psalmists 
sang and the prophets predicted has come down freely to 
this “little flock,” to which the Father is going to give “the 
kingdom.” 

II. Let us, in the second place, look at the analogies sug- 
gested by this simile, especially as given in Christ’s little 
parable here. 

1. The shepherd is the rightful owner of the fold. He 
treats an innocent flock in an honest way. He enters by the 
door, and is recognized as the master, and has no semblance of 
the thief or the robber. 

2. The shepherd is the true pastor of the sheep. He ad- 
mits responsibility for the care he has assumed, He feeds 
the flock, he makes them to rest at noon, he leads them by 
still waters, he causes them to lie down in green pastures, 
A hireling would flee from them, a robber would break 
through and steal and kill and destroy; but the good shep- 
herd would have thoughtful and affectionate care of the 
whole flock in every want they might disclose. Sometimes 
in dry times the shepherds, in order to provide food, journey 
far into the mountains of Leban8n to cut off with their axes 
the green twigs on the ends of the branches of the oak-trees; 
they do the same near Carmel and Bashan and Gilead. 


8. Between the pastor and the sheep there is the relation 
of individual acquaintance. The main force of the parable 
centres precisely here. With our habits in this country it 
will not be likely that a full appreciation of such a point will 
easily be reached. A flock has only the notion of pecuniary 
profit in the minds of most of our farmer and grazier popula- 
tion; sheep are worth so much a head for food or for wool. . 
But in the East the relation of shepherd is one of person 
interest and companionship; there is a reciprocity of real 
affection between him and the creatures he manages. He. 
spends hisdays and nights with them, and shares every chance 
and change that befalls them. Note just here in this chapter 
several exceedingly suggestive particulars. 

“He calleth his own sheep by name:” Thisis exactly true 
even to the present day. Shepherds bestow names on their 
sheep, as they do on their children. The sheep soon learn 
their own, as horses and dogs do on our side of the sea. The 
very tones of the shepherd’s voice become familiar, and to a 
greater or less extent intelligible, to the flock. 

He “ leadeth them out :” In our country shepherds go be- 
hind and usually drive their sheep before them; but in the 
East the man goes out in front, hardly looking behind him, 
and the simple creatures keep patiently on in his track. If they 
become laggard or listless, he often raises his voice with a 
long, peculiar, vibrant cry, which starts them along with a 
swift impulse, almost into a run, after his footsteps (see 
Cant. 1: 4). 

“They know his voice:” Nothing is more wonderful to a 
tourist in Palestine than this fact. We often paused and 
tested nearly every one of these particulars on the occasion of 
the two visits to the Holy Land that our party made. We 
used to notice hundreds or thousands of sheep all rushing 
together at one watering-place; the shepherds seemed to be 
quite unconcerned as to the mingling of their animals, al- 
though none of these were branded or marked. For a half- 
hour they would rustle and wrestle for the water; then the 
men would go off to a little distance, and each by himself, 
putting his hand to his mouth, would begin a gentle, con- 
tinuous, musical call ; and then there would be seen a startled 
uplifting of a head here and there, then a struggle of dis- _ 
entanglement and persistent push, and then a direct course 
taken toward the leader. Thus each shepherd called off his 
own; his sheep knew where to go. 

“A stranger will they not follow:” We tested that to our 
foolish hearts’ content. It was curious to watch the men, who 
seemed wondering what we could be trying to do with their 
sheep. Sometimes we made impressions on the animals 
sufficiently strong to get ourselves noticed; but they only ap- 
peared frightened, and generally ended with a stampede 
away from us, in a course direct for their old friend on the 
hillside. F 

III. And now, in the third place, let us pass at once to the 
application of this simile to the purposes of our present in- 
struction. 

1. Let us understand, to begin with, that Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour sustains a relation positively individual to every soul 
he saves. Each needed the atonement of Christ, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit, precisely as each needed the entire 
sunshine, in order to see, and the entire atmosphere, in order 
to breathe. Yet was theze sunshine enough for the whole 
race, and air enough for each living thing on the earth. 

2. It follows from this, as another lesson, that Jesus Christ, 
as a leader, is acquainted with every Christian personally. He 
gives each a name, and that might well be cailed his Christian 
name. Ife does not allow any one of them te be lost or for- 
gotten in a crowd. He knows if he is absent from the 
communion-table; he looks at him when he is possibly 
imagining himself out of sight as to duty, love, or profession. 

8. In the third place, we learn that Jesus Christ as a model 
expects each believer to be conformed wholly to his likeness, 


























~ "If is not.to be supposed that one Christian is to exhibit gentle- 
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ness, and another force, and another liberality, and some one 
else holiness. Take an illustration from nature. Every 
little drop of dew or rain lying on a spear of grass, if it be 


- round and clear, has in its depths the fully formed disc of the 


great sun that lights it; we ought to see a perfect reflection 
there, if not another globule were in existence,—the whole 
sun above, the whole image of the sun below. And still there 
woulc be in all this nothing to prevent just as complete a 
likeness in each one of the myriad drops which sparkle far 
and near over the wide meadow. 

4, Once more: We learn that Jesus Christ as a master is 
specially direct in laying his commands upon each individual 
whom he chooses, He knows the one he wants, and calls him 
by his name. Once he desired a child; and so he spoke out 
Once also he wished for a 
new apostle; and again he called, “Saul, Saul.’ When the 
Magdalene did not recognize him, he recalled himself to her 
by only saying, “Mary.” He chided the Bethany house- 
keeper by a name: “ Martha, Martha.” He warned a disciple 
by a name; “Simon, Simon.” 

5. Then comes a fifth lesson: Jesus Christ as a comforter 
always deals with each believer as his personal friend. It is 
natural that every real moftrner desires to feel that the good 
Lord has something in particular for him. Most sufferers 
want comforts rather more specific than what is contained in 
any wise words of counsel about counting the hairs of his 
head, o1 watching the perilous accidents of little birds, Now 
observe how much the Lord who pities us makes of the fact 
that he once called his chosen by names (Isa. 43 : 1, 2). 

6. And finally, we learn that Jesus Christ as a judge will 
close his last account with each soul individually and alone. 
This is given to us under the same figure here employed, 
when we are told that he is to separate the sheep from the 
goats in the great day of the Lord, the one on his right hand, 
the other on his left: “So then every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” The good shepherd died for the 
sheep,—he is to judge the sheep (see vs. 14, 15). The 
good shepherd went out upon the mountains to find the lost 
sheep,—he is to judge the sheep (see vs. 27-29). He 
knows all about them, and he will remember whether any one 
of them ever followed after another voice than his, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The door, ... the fold,. . . a thief and a robber (v.1). What- 
ever is really worth having is worth guarding by its owner, 
and is likely to be counted worth plundering by evil-doers. 
A fold and a door have their double value. They shut in 
what is good, and they shut out what is bad. Wherever there 
are folds and doors, there are thieves and robbers also; and 
the doors and the walls must be watched in order that the 
thieves and robbers be kept outside." This is true of the indi- 
vidual heart; it is true of the home; it is true of the Sunday- 
school class; it is true of the church. The thieves and the 
robbers are on the alert. So also must the keepers be. 

He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out (v. 3). 
An Eastern shepherd knows his every sheep by its separate 
name, and he gives his words of loving counsel and direction 
accordingly. This is a marvelous power in the leading of a 
flock. And men feel the power of a personal acquaintance 
with themselves individually even more than sheep feel it. 
It is hard to realize that Jesus has an individual acquaintance 
with each of us separately. The very thought is bewildering 
in its magnitude, in view of the myriads of the redeemed. I 
once heard General Grant say that when he was colonel of a 
regiment he knew every man of his command by name; but 
as he rose in command he found it necessary to diminish the 
scope of his knowledge of individuals, until, when he was at 
the head of the entire army, he gave little thought to indi- 
viduals below the rank of a division commander. An army 
comrade of mine, who was with General Sherman’s army in 
its northward march from Savannah, told me of an incident 
which illustrated in another way the magnitude of the thought 
that every soldier had a personal individuality. The army 
was passing along a rarely frequented roadway in North Caro- 
lina. A woman stood in the doorway of her cabin, and saw 
regiment after regiment of men similar in appearance and 
dress pass by, until, as the thousands upon thousands came 
and went, she said in wonderment: “I reckon you ’uns ain’t 
all got names.” It seemed to her an impossibility that each 
soldier was a distinct and recognized identity. It would have 
seemed stranger yet to think that one man could know each 
soldier there by name. Yet far beyond these suggestions of 
human limitation of personal knowledge and of personal sym- 
pathy, there comes the assurance that Jesus knows his every 
disciple by name, and that he daily and hourly speaks leving 
words of tenderness and counsel and guidance accordingly. 

The sheep follow him: for they know his voice (v. 4). It isa 
great thing to know the voice of Jesus. It is not always easy 
to say hew we know one voice from another; but a child 
knows his mother’s voice, a wife knows the voice of her hus- 
band, and the voice of a friend is not to be confused with any 
other voice by his friend of friends. The voice of Jesus has 








its characteristics as plainly marked as any human voice ; and 
he who knows that voice cannot mistake it for any other, even 
though he could not describe its tones to another, any more 
than he could describe a strain of music or the fragrance of a 
flower. Those who are Christ’s know his voice, and when he 
speaks they hear him as their Saviour. 

By meif any man enter in, he ... shall go in and go out, and shall 
find pasture (v. 9). The fold of Christ is not a prison. It does 
not shut men in forcibly. Those who belong in it can pass 
and repass at their pleasure, seeking pasture everywhere in 
the exercise of Christian liberty, There are no persons on 
earth so free to gather knowledge from all sources, and to 
hunt out the good from all directions, as Christian scientists. 
And no man can know so much about any good there is in all 
the outside religions of the world as the intelligent disciple of 
Jesus who is competent to recognize truth even when com- 
mingled with error, and who therefore has power to distin- 
guish between truth and error. The man who has not yet 
been inside of the Christian fold is of all men least capable 
of comparing that fold with the religions of the world outside 
of it. There is a vast difference between him who keeps out- 
side all the time, and him who goes in and goes out finding 
pasture. 

Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; and they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd (vy. 16). The fold is the place of enclo- 
sure; the flock is the aggregation of the sheep. Jesus does 
not say that all his sheep shall ultimately be in one earthly 
fold; but he does say that they shall all be of his flock, all 
under his loving care and control. This does not seem to 
meet fully the longings and hopes of those who feel that there 
ought to be only one organization of Christians, within one 
denominational fold, all the world over. The old translators 
even went so far as apparently to think that Jesus must have 
meant something different from what he said, and they actu- 
ally represented him as saying, “There shall be one fold.” 
But Jesus said what he did say, and we must accept it as 
meaning what he meant to say. There are sheep outside of 
the fold whom Jesus will bring to be members of his flock. Is 
there any danger that we shall refuse to recognize the outside 
sheep of our Shepherd’s flock? That is a point worth think- 
ing of. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REY, A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The Pharisees, in excommunicating the blind man who had 
been healed by Jesus, for his confession of faith in Christ, had 
proved themselves to be poor shepherds of their sheep. Hire- 
lings they were, who cared vastly more for themselves than they 
did for the sheep of their flock. In contrast with them Jesus 
places himself; and to set forth the manner of his care for 
the sheep of his fold, he speaks this wonderful parable. The 
figures of shepherd and sheep were easily understood by 
those to whom he spoke, as shepherd life was far from un- 
familiar to the Jews. Note now the points the Great Shep- 
herd makes. ° 

1. The good shepherd goes before his sheep. Instead of 
driving them into dangers that he has not trodden himself 
he leads them, he himself treading each pathway before 
them. Thus he knows whither he leads, and shows others 
the way. This Jesus hasdone. We have not a high-priest 
who cannot be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, for 
he was tempted in all points like as we are. Pain, sorrow, 
weariness, disappointment, ridicule, contempt, death,—all 
these he has himself passed through; and when his sheep 
find such experiences awaiting them, they may be comforted 
by the fact that their Shepherd has passed through them all. 
All the experiences of childhood and manhood have been his, 
and therefore he is able to sympathize with us in our sorrows. 
Was he not “a man of sorrows” ? 

2. The Good Shepherd calls his sheep by name. First he 
calls them to become his sheep. They are all like sheep who 
have gone astray, and he goes out into the wilderness to call 
them back. Have not many of our scholars heard his voice 
gently calling, calling? He is thus calling them away from 
danger into safety, from the wilderness to the green pastures 
and still waters of his care and watchfulness. Second, he 
calls them by name, after they have returned to the fold, 
for as a good shepherd does not ever leave his flock in the 
same pasture, but leads them about where they may ever be 
best cared for, so the Good Shepherd leads his people to where 
they may be best fed. 

3. The good shepherd is willing to die for his sheep. If it 
be a question of their life or his, he risks his own life for 
their welfare. Is not this exactly what Jesus did? Did he 
not lay down his life for hissheep? Full well he knew that no 
less sacrifice would avail for them, and he so loved them that 
he gave himself for their ransom. Here in this world we real- 
ize this fact only too faintly; but in the next world, when we 
fully grasp the magnitude of the love and sacrifice of our 
Shepherd, we shail sing: “Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father; to him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

But in our lesson Jesus also compares himself to a door. 








This figure most of our city scholars can understand more: 
readily than that of the shepherd. As we pass-down any 
street, we find that every house has a door. What idea does 
the door represent? It sets forth the idea of separation. A 
door separates between that which is within and that which 
is without. The tramp, passing along the city avenue at 
night, looks through the window of some house, and sees all 
the comfort and cheer within. But the door of the house is 
shut, and he must stay without in the cheerless cold and piti- 
less rain. The door shuts him out. But it also shuts in the 
inmates of the house. In Noah’s day, naught but the door of 
the ark divided the safe from the lost. In the parable of the 
ten virgins, only the door divided between the five happy 
and the five miserable virgins. The door of the Alpine hos- 
pice marks the difference between warmth and life, and cold 
and death outside. Thus a door is a dividing line, on one side 
of which is all that can be desired, and on the other all that 
should be shunned. 

Now we can understand the Saviour’s words when he said, 
“T am the door.” He is the dividing line between danger 
and safety. He who has passed through the door Christ 
Jesus, has passed out of outer darkness and danger into light 
and safety. For Jesus says, “By me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” 
Wolves shall not be able to reach him if the door is behind 
him. This door of safety is now open for all who desire to 
enter. Jesus sets before each “an open door,” and goes up 
and down calling, calling, calling for the wandering sheep to 
enter the door of safety. Many hear his voice and obey. 
But many pay no heed, and persevere in their wanderings. 
Why do they do this? One reason is that they think they 
can enter the door at any time. So they defer listening to 
his invitation. But will the door always be left open? Surely 
not; for we read, “ When once the master of the house is 
risen up, and hath shut to the door, ... he shall say, ... Depart 
from me” (Luke 13: 25-27). There came a time when God 
shut the door of the ark. There will come a time when the 
door of the feast will be closed. Then all knocking will be vain, 
and all pleading useless. ‘Tie only answer will be, “ I never 
knew you.” Even the carpenters who helped build the ark 
of Noah were shut out; and so many who have helped the 
church and the Sunday-school financially will, in that great 
day, be shut out. ‘ 

Think again, the stronger the door the greater safety with- 
in, and the more hopeless the attempt to enter when the door 
is shut. Jesus is omnipotent, and when he shuts his sheep 
into a place of safety and plenty, none shall ever pluck them 
away from his care. But also, when he shuts the door in the 
face of any, no power on earth or in hell shall ever break 
that door open. On which side of the door do we stand to- 
day? If on the outside, how long are we going to risk our 
eternity on the closing of that door? Many have come too 
late. Will you be among their number ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is our golden text? No doubt those who heard Jesus 
say it could look over to the hillside and plains and see flocks 
of sheep and lambs, and could listen while Jesus taught of 
some of these things. 

A Sheep-fold—A place to gather the flock, and keep them 
safely at night; for there were foxes, and wolves, and men who 
were robbers, who would like to get into the fold to steal. 
There was a wall around the fold, of piled-up stones, and often 
a hedge of sharp thorns to keep enemies from climbing over. 
There was one low, narrow door for the flock to pass in and 
out. In the morning, the shepherd would lead the flock out 
for the day, and at evening come again with them to the low 
door, and stand with his long rod or crook in his hand ; they 
would pass under it one by one, while he counted to see if all 
were there. When all were within, the porter fastened the 
door, and, with his faithful shepherd’s dog, kept watch all night, 
What if any one tried to get in by climbing over the stones 
and the thorns? Jesus said of such: “The-same is a thief 
and a robber.” 

The Sheep.—When the shepherd went to the low door in 
the morning, the porter opened it, and the shepherd called 
out the sheep; for he knew each one by name, and the sheep 
knew his voice. If you had a pet lamb, wouldn’t you have a 
name for it? You might call it Fleecy or Snowball. So the 
Eastern shepherds now have names for their sheep, and call the 
sheep by name when they want them to follow Jesus said: “A 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers.” Perhaps you have heard 
stories of sheep in those countries, and how a traveler once 
tried to find if what Jesus said is true to-day. He watched 
the shepherd and his sheep as they crowded around him at 
his call. “Oh!” he said, “the sheep know you by your plaid 
cloak.” So they changed clothes; the traveler put on the 
shepherd’s plaid, took the crook in his hand, and called name 
after name. The sheep looked frightened, started, ran, and 
huddled together in a distant part of the field. Then the 
shepherd in the stranger’s coat called. How quickly they 
came crowding close around him, and looking in his face! 
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We aw apt to think that sheep are foolish, timid creatures, 
but most of them are too wise to listen to a stranger who 

might lead them away. Sometimes, in a flock, a careless one 
will not follow very closely, or, finding a choice feeding-place, 
may not be willing to hurry away; and sometimes a wayward 
one strays off to the mountains, far beyond the sound of the 
shepherd’s call. 

The Hired Shepherd—What is his business? Of the two 
first brothers ever on earth, which one wasa shepherd? Some- 
times a man was hired to do the work of ashepherd. Would 
he be as true as one who owned the sheep and lambs, and 
loved them every one? Suppose a wolf should come and 
break into the fold. What would a wolf do to the lambs? 
What to the man? Ifthe shepherd was a hired man, which 
would he care most for, his own life or the flock? 

The Good Shepherd—How would he know each one of his 
flock? How did he count them as they went into the fold at 
night? He would never drive, but call to them to follow; 
not a pitfall or danger, not a steep place for them to cross, 
but his own feet had stood there. His rod was not to punish, 
but to guide; the crook in the handle was to help to lift the 
sheep over the rough spots. When they were tired, he would 
lift up the lambs, put one on his shoulder, or gather them in 
his arms. His long plaid cloak was made with a double 
lining, like a great wide pocket, above his girdle and against 
his breast, and there he could put a little lamb snug and safe, 
all covered but the tiny white face, and so he carried it in his 
bosom, Wouldn’t all the mother-sheep take heart and follow 
close, even in a rugged way, when they saw how he loved the 
lambs? What if a wolfcame? Would he run and leave his 
flock to be torn and devoured? Jesus said: “The good shep- 
herd giveth his life for thesheep.” What if, when he counted 
at night, he missed one out of a hundred sheep? Darkness 
and danger could not keep the shepherd from going quickly 
to search for the lost; and he would search until he had 
found and brought the tired wanderer on his own shoulders 
back to the safe fold. 

Jesus the Good Shepherd—When he talked of the sheep- 
fold, he said, “I am the door.’ What does Jesus call him- 
self in our golden text? In how many ways can we find 
that Jesus is the good shepherd? He knows his sheep each 
by name; he is always. watching, and knows all about them, 
—every sigh and tear, every comfort or trial. He leads their 
way. “Lo, I am with you alway,” he said. He helps them. 
“Without me ye can do nothing.” He knows every step 
of the way, and goes before. He has compassion for any 
who go astray; he goes into the wilderness searching for 
the lost, and when he finds, there is joy in heaven. He came 
to seek and save. He welcomes any who come to the lowly 
door of the fold. What did he say of “him that cometh 
untome”? He will feed his flock; he is the bread of life 
and the water of life. He says, “if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” He 
knows of one great enemy always watching to seize his sheep 
and lambs; but he says, “they shall never perish, and no gne 
shall snatch them out of my hand.” What does he say the 
good shepherd will give for his sheep? Did he? How? 

No matter how often you have used and explained Psalm 
28, do so with this lesson. The only hint which any primary 
teacher could need for such a lesson as this is, Select wisely, 
out of the abundance, what to use. You might tell that Jesus 
seemed to love best to teach of himself in talking of theshepherd 
and the flocks, and that all the offered lambs of all the ages had 
pictured him as the “ Lamb of God,” as he is called in the New 
Testament; or you can tell of Abel’s accepted lamb, of Moses, 
David, and the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


To whom was the parable of the Good Shepherd addressed ? 
(John 9 : 40, 41.) Of what abuse of their power as religious 
guides hadthey just been guilty? (John 9: 34.) Give a 
brief, clear description of this class of teachers. Was their 
authority assumed, or given of God? Were they living for 
selfish ends, or sacrificing self for the good of the people? 
To whom does Jesus compare them in the parable? (v. 1.) 
With whom does he contrast them? (v. 2.) What is meant 
by a “door” when used figuratively? Give some examples 
of itsuse (Luke 13.: 25; 1 Cor. 16:9). What is the only way 
by which God provided a great Shepherd over all his own? 
(vs. 17,18.) What relation exists between a true shepherd 
and his sheep? (vs. 3-5.) In what other respects does the 
sheep fitly symbolize the child of God? How do facts of 
pastoral life accord with the picture of this parable? Why 
does the instruction of Jesus often fail to benefit the hearer? 
(v..6.) Why did they not understand? What is the only 
way which God has provided for the eternal safety and con- 
tinual welfare of his people? (vs. 7-9.) Give some corrobora- 
tive texts (Acts 4: 12; John 14: 6). 

If we fully accept the leadership of Jesus, what shall be our 
daily experience? (Psa. 23: 1-3.) What is the chief point of 
contrast between all human founders of religion and Jesus? 
(vs. 10-13.) Is it, or is it not, possible fur one of Jesus’ own 





sheep ever to be overlooked in hie .are for the flock? (v. 14.) 





Is it, or is it not, possible for one of them to be led astray by 
false teachers? In what respect do we know our Shepherd ? 
How does he now speak to us? How may we know him more 
fully? How may we distinguish between true and false under- 
shepherds? How did the spirit of these Pharisees compare 
with Jesus’ spirit? Was their system of religion of divine or 
human origin? With what price have we been saved from 
the devouring wolf? (v. 15.) Where does Jesus find his 
sheep? (v.16; Rev. 7:9.) When will they all be gathered 
into the one fold? To what particular fold did he refer? 
How is God the Father concerned in the salvation of his peo- 
ple? (vs. 17, 18.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Describe a sheepfold. 2. When are 
the sheep kept there? 3. What are the shepherd’s duties? 
4. How does the shepherd take the sheep to pasture? 5. 
Describe thief, robber, stranger, and hireling. 6. How do 
these differ from the shepherd? 7. Why is it easy (for us) to 
understand Jesus’ similitude? 8. Why was it hard (for the 
Jews) to understand these things? 9. Repeat two passages 
containing the words, “I am the door.” 10. State the use of 
adoor. 11. How is Christ like the door? 12. Whom do the 
sheep represent? 13. Show the safety of the sheep. 14. Show 
the freedom of the sheep. 15. Show the sustenance of the 
sheep. 16. How is the man blessed that enters in by the 
door? 17.. Illustrate this lesson by the psalm, “The Lord is 
my shepherd.” 18. For what does the thief come? 19. For 
what does Christ come? 20. Repeat two passages containing 
the words, “I am the good shepherd.” 21. Picture the hire- 
ling in time of peril. 22. What is signified by the fold? 23. 
Why does the Father love the Son? 24, What power did 
Jesus have over his life? 25. How does Jesus express his 
obedience? 26. What is the leading feature in this lesson? 
27. How may we honor the Shepherd of our souls? 

Superintendent's Questions—1. Who enters in by the door? 
2. What do the sheep hear? 3. Why do the sheep follow 
the shepherd? 4. Who is the good shepherd? 5. What { 
does the good, shepherd give? 6. What power had Jesus 
after laying down his life? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





(KR VOICE FROM HEAVEN.) 
BEHOLD, I HAVE SET BEFORE THEE 
BAN OPEN DOOR (REV. 3: 8). 


JESUS. 


(A VOICE FROM EARTH.) 


I AM THE DOOR GON 10:9). 


DO YOU KNOW HIS VOICE? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The Lord is my shepherd.” 

“ Just are thy ways, and true thy word.” 
“Saviour, like a shépherd lead us.” 
“Great Shepherd ot the chosen few.” 
“Shepherd divine, our words relieve.” 
“See, Israel’s gentle Shepherd stands.” 
“ Jesus, great shepherd of the sheep.” 

“ Jesus is mighty to save.” 

“Shout the glad tidings.” 

“Tender Shepherd, never leave us.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


THE FoLp AND THE Door.—For the greater part of the year, 
it is not necessary that the sheep should be housed in Palestine. 
When protection from the weather is essential, the shepherd 
erects a light booth for himself, and a larger one for the sheep; 
but in cases where there need only be protection from wild 
animals and from robbers, it is the usual thing to construct an 
enclosure of thorn bushes, or of rough stones surmounted by 








thorns, within which the sheep are led. The door is simply 
an opening in the enclosure, and when sheep ard shepherd 
are safely within, this is closed by branches of trees, The 


shepherd keeps watch near this door during tae night. The 


thorn enclosures are generally secure against wild animals, 
but they are not so secure against the ingenuity of robbers, 
who, if they get an opportunity, will quietly open a hole in 
the enclosing wall, and get the sheep away through that. Not 
to enter by the door is a characteristic of Oriental thieves, 
from the Nile to the Ganges. When a tent is to be attacked, 
the common method is to approach it under cover of the 
darkness, cut a hole large enough to crawl through, and then 
silently to enter and as silently to retire with the booty. 
Bolder robbers will occasionally dig through the walls of a 
house in the same way. The experience of a British officer 
in India affords a curious illustration of the skill of Oriental 
thieves. During the officer's absence in the evening, a man 
crept quietly up to the tent without attracting the attention of 
the sentry on guard, cut an opening in the rear of the tent, and 
began to collect his booty. While he was engaged in this 
process, the officer returned. The Hindoo instantly fixed 
himself, silent as a statue, close to the tent wall, with arm 
drawn up and hand slightly extended. The officer came in, 
and proceeded in the half darkness to prepare for rest. No- 
ticing the extended hand of the thief, and mistaking it for a 
pin of some sort, he hung his helmet and his coat upon it. 
The thief stood silently holding the helmet and the coat until 
the officer was asleep, when he retired as he came, taking the 
helmet and the coat with the rest of his booty. Next morn- 
ing the hole in the tent and the missing “pin” told the whole 
story. 

“He CALLETH HIS OWN SHEEP BY NAME.” —Weof the West 


are accustomed to give names to dogs, horses, and even to cows, - 


and are not surprised that these animals are intelligent enough 
to recognize their own names. In the ancient East, it was not 
unusual to give names to sheep in the same way. The classi- 
cal scholar will recall the instance in Theocritus, where the 
shepherd calls several of his sheep to him by their individual 
names. 

“ He Gort BEFORE THEM.”—This is a sight which may 
still be seen in the East. With us sheep are driven; with 
the Orientals they are led. The shepherd goes on before, 
and the sheep follow after, much as dogs follow their master 
in the West, but without the briskness and vigor of dogs. It 
is not unusual to see the shepherd leading the sheep thus, and 
at the same time carrying upon his shoulder some tender 
youngling of the flock. 

“Tury Know His Voice.”—A good illustration of this, 
in the case of other domestic animals, is given by Barrow in 
his story of his journeys in Africa. The quotation given 
below is translated from Rosenmiiller’s German: “ Toward 
sundown the whole plain was covered with cattle, which upon 
a certain sign, consisting of a quite peculiar piping tone made 
by the mouth, came together from all quarters. Upon another 
piping, the milk kine separated themselves from the herd, 
and came together to be milked....In the morning, the 
herds go off to the pastures upon another similar signal. In- 
deed, the Kaffirs and their cattle seem to understand each 
other perfectly.” A better instance, in the present case, is 
given by Schulz in his description of a visit to a Bed’ween 
camp, near Nazareth: “There came ashepherd, blowing upon 
a pipe (Schalmeie), and behind him more than two hundred 
sheep, which moved according to the tone of the pipe, as if 
they understood everything. They knelt immediately upon 
their forelegs, stood for a moment upon their hinder feet, then 
fell down upon all four, at the sound of the pipe.” 

“THE Goop SHEPHERD LAYETH DOWN HIS LIFE FOR 
THE SHEEP.”’—It is still true in the East that the faithful 
shepherd may be called to lay down his life for the sheep. 
Van Lennep says: “On the line of the desert, and on the 
borders of the territory overrun by the Koordish and Turkmen 
tribes, not a little danger arises from the habits of these high- 
way robbers, who, not content with driving away the flocks, 
also frequently kill the shepherds on the principle that ‘dead 
men tell no tales.’ . .. These robbers do not show themselves 
in the towns and villages, but depend for their subsistence on 
the provisions they take from the helpless shepherds.” 

“OrHER SHEEP I HAVE, WHICH ARE NOT OF THIS 
Fo.p.”—The wealthy owners of sheep have many flocks in 
different parts of the country under the care of separate shep- 
herds. Each shepherd leads the flock of which he has charge 
to the locality where he expects to find pasturage; and when 
this is exhausted, he moves on with the flock to some other 
place where herbage and water may be expected. In this 
way the flocks sometimes travel considerable distances; and 
it is perhaps in this sense that the talmudic definition of the 
“extent of pasture,” as sixteen miles, is to be understood. At 
special seasons, or at times previously appointed, these under- 
shepherds, who have been wandering all over the country with 
their flocks, return to the place where their employer resides, 
and so for a time there is one flock again, instead of many. 


Our Lord’s suggestion of his own mission is somewhat different 


from this. He does not wait until the under-shepherds bring 
in the “sheep which are not of this fold ;” but goes out him- 
self, and leads them to where there may be one fold and one 
shepherd. : c 
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RECENT APOLOGETIC LITERATURE* 


The supply of literature of an apologetic character 
continues to be abundant. Eight volumes are here prop- 
erly classed together; for each of them attempts, in its 
own way, to deal with the great question, Does the 
visible world tell us the same story respecting God which 
is found in the Christian’s Bible? The answer will never 
be complete until we know all of both these books. 
Apparent conflict between them there has always been ; 
but, on the whole, it would seem that the agreement is 
more fully and correctly recognized now than ever be- 
fore. Such a statement, however, necessarily holds good 
only within the circle of thinkers who are theists. With 
atheists and pantheists the conflict is irrepressible; there 
is, in the nature of the case, no possibility of reconciling 
Christianity, of a historic or of any conceivable type, 
with the position that denies the existence and control 
of a personal God. 

The first treatise here noticed was written by a physi- 
cian (see foot-note, p. 247), who significantly says: “Pes- 
simism is one form of insanity, for it is positive evidence 
that the individual has lost all just appreciation of the 
true relations of things, and his brain must, therefore, be 

in an unhealthy state.” The discussion is thorough, 
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sufficiently scientific (in the narrow sense), and success- 
fully directed against the weak points of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy. The author accepts a theory of 
evolution which he designates “ by the title true evolu- 
tion to distinguish it from the false evolution or involu- 
tion of Spencer.” His theory, he holds, “teaches that 
the universe is the expression of the supreme will, 
which has been unfolded by a continuous and gradual 
process. In other words, it teaches that the universe has 
been created through the agency of secondary laws” (p. 
viii). His point of view is, therefore, that of a Christian 
theist, who adopts evolution as the name of a divine pro- 
cess, strenuously opposing agnosticism, materialism, and 
all kindred errors. 

A smaller volume takes a wider range. The Elliott 
Lectureship in the Western Theological (Presbyterian) 
Seminary, at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, enabled the au- 
thorities of that institution to invite six leading clergy- 
men to deliver apologetic discourses to the students in 
1885. They were for the “defence and confirmation ” of 
the faith. All,save Dr. William M. Taylor of New York, 
are eminent Presbyterians; and this exception is more 
apparent than real. The other names are the Rev. Drs. 
Carroll Cutler, president of Western Reserve University ; 
Simon J. McPherson, of Chicago; Nathaniel West, of 
St. Paul; Sylvester F. Scovel, president of Wooster 
University ; and Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia. It 
is not necessary to explain the theological point of view 
from which these gentlemen discuss and defend Chris- 
tianity. The contents of the volume are varied, but each 
lecturer has a topic fitted for his individual tastes. The 
most original lecture is that of Dr. McCook, whose 
studies in the insect world are so well known. He turns 
his knowledge to account in this discussion by using it 
to prove the foreordination of God in nature. 

Dr. Armstrong, of Norfolk, Virginia, has attacked the 
theories of evolutionists, while giving due weight to the 
facts which they adduce. At the same time, he has de- 
voted a large part of his little volume to the discussion 
of the “ evolution” theory of the Old Testament, if we 
may so term it. Progress in the self-revelation of God 
is everywhere recognized in the Bible itself But this is 
something very different from the notion that the Pen- 
tateuch was in some way evolved from the ethico-reli- 
gious consciousness of the Jewish people. Dr. Armstrong 
has essayed only a popular treatment of these great 
themes. Despite the variety of topics introduced, he has 
succeeded in making a very instructive and readable 
book. 

The next work deals with the same questions, but in a 
more extended manner. The author, Dr. McWhinney, 
while heartily defending Christianity, and making Christ 
the centre of revelation, would seem to give a peculiar 
prominence to demonology. In his efforts to avoid dual- 
ism, he appears to doubt the existence of a personal Devil. 
In regard to the Bible, his views will not command univer- 
sal acceptance among Christian readers, and the terms he 
uses do not show familiarity with the more recent discus- 
sions on the subject of inspiration. The view of the 
atonement exhibited in the volume is not that commonly 
known as “expiatory,” but rather the “ moral influence” 
theory. The whole work, while ostensibly apologetic, is 
constructed (it may be unconsciously) to serve a polemic 
purpose against certain types of Christian theology. 

The anonymous treatise called The Final Science is 
really a sarcastic attack on materialism. The author 
assumes the position of a scientific materialist, and car- 
ries the views of the class he represents so far as to make 
them absurd. It is a very amusing book for those who 
know enough to see the wit. Unfortunately, some edi- 
tors have taken it seriously. We wonder at the obtuse- 
ness which cannot see the irony in this sentence: “ Man 
in whom matter has evolved and transmuted itself into 
endowments which constitute all that can be called divine 
in the universe, is an ingrate wretch if he does not cheer- 
fully perish and thankfully rot like his kin, the brutes” 
(p. 194). 

In Mechanics and Faith, we find an assault upon ma- 
terialism from an unexpected quarter. Mr. Porter iden- 
tifies matter and force; he assumes the existence of 
spiritual realities which “are revealed directly to the 
spirit of man, while the forms within which they are 
contained are made known to him through his physical 
organs of perception ” (p. viii). He therefore finds the 
natural world to be the expression of spiritual truth, 
discusses the harmony of its revelation with the verbal 
one in the Bible, and so would overthrow the materialis- 
tic philosophy. But he is more at home in the ideal 
philosophy than in those regions where theology has 
earnestly and manfully grappled with the great problems 
io | pressed upon our attention by the facts of the universe. 
The mystery of evil confronts him, as it must every ear- 





nest inquirer. It is not to be done away with by means 
of a scathing indictment of medieval theologians for 
inventing the dogma of endless punishment. Mr. Porter 
is somewhat severe upon the Calvinists, though even 
more so upon the Romanists. Yet it would seem that 
the legitimate outcome of his philosophy might be a 
spiritualistic pantheism: one that would in theory de- 
prive man of freedom even as effectually as would 
hyper-Calvinism. Mr. Porter is somewhat iconoclastic 
in dealing with the accepted tenets and terms of philoso- 
phy, as well as with those of theology. The most inter- 
esting essay in the book is the closing one, on Prayer, 
which the author rightly regards as “the highest form of 
co-operative action required on the part of man” (p. 276). 
The tone of the whole is earnest and devout. The illus- 
trations drawn from natural phenomena are clearly de- 
picted, and the very novelty of some of the positions 
taken will prove stimulating to some readers. 

The central miraculous fact of historical Christianity 
is discussed anew by the Rev. Dr. Brookes in his earnest 
manner. The evidence is marshalled in forcible order, 
and stated in language easily understood. In dealing 
with the four accounts of the resurrection in the Gospels, 
however, the author follows the Authorized Version, 
without indicating the more exact renderings of the Re- 
vised Version. Where the reconciling of minute varia- 
tions is attempted, it is the part alike of candor and 
wisdom to be accurate. Possibly Dr. Brookes does not 
regard the Revised Version as more correct. 

The brief but admirable lectures of Professor Valen- 
tine on Natural Theology, though not necessarily in- 
cluded in apologetic literature, may well be noticed here. 
The problems are substantially the same; and the argu- 
ments are therefore largely identical. The author does 
not attempt to defend any new or startling positions. 
He gives what is very much better, a clear and compact 
statement of the old arguments for the old truths, but in 
a form adapted to the present state of knowledge and 
modes of thought. New facts there are, or, at least, new 
phenomena have been observed; but the defense of the 
doctrine of a personal God revealed in nature is con- 
ducted to-day along the same lines as in centuries’ past. 
And to-day, more than in any past generation, men be- 
lieve in this personal God as the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 





Everybody has heard of Chautauqua. Chautauqua 
literary and scientific circles and the summer assemblies 
at Chautauqua Lake, in Western New York, have made 
the name a household word throughout the country, and 
have introduced it into foreign lands. But not every- 
body is familiar with the details of the Chautauquan 
scheme of reading and education. To many, “the 
Chautauqua idea” is a vague notion. They know little 
about its origin, growth, meaning, and purpose. It is 
this “idea in active operation” of which the Rev. Dr. 
John H. Vincent writes in The Chautauqua Movement. 
The narrative begins with the inception of the move- 
ment. It recalls the opening of the Chautauqua assem- 
bly as a Sunday-school institute in August, 1874, and 
traces the rapid and surprising development of the 
movement into an institution for the training of Sunday- 
school teachers, secular teachers, and people young and 
old, in their homes, until it finally issued in a complete 
every-day college and full-orbed “university.” It then 
describes at length the place of meeting and the different 
departments of work, closing with a fervid prophecy of 
the coming Chautauqua. An appendix outlines the 
work that has been done at each yearly assembly, briefly 
sketches the various Chautauqua assemblies which have 
sprung from the parent organization, and gives a history 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Banner. 
An introduction by Mr. Lewis Miller, president of the 
association, describes the motives and purpose of the 
institution. The author,'as the originator and chief pro- 
moter of the undertaking, naturally writes with enthusi- 
asm of a cause so near his heart. The charges of super- 
ficiality in method and the loss of the personal magnetism 
of a teacher inseparable from the system of instruction 
by correspondence, which have often been brought 
against the movement, are perhaps more forcibly stated 
than answered. But as a means of diffusing knowledge 
among many who are deprived of a college training, and 
as a stimulus to mental activity, the institution has cer- 
tainly been productive of much good. The spirit and 
aim of the organization are right, and justify the claims 
of its founders. The book is unfortunately without an 
index and table of contents. (12mo, cloth, pp. 308. 
Boston : Chautauqua Press. Price, $1.50.) 


The Rev. Alfred Ainger; who wrote the life of Charles 
Lamb in Mr. Morley’s English Men of Letters series, 
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has continued his investigations in the same field, and 
is now slowly issuing a new edition of Lamb’s writings. 
First came the Essays of Elia; then the Poems, Plays, 
and Miscellaneous Essays; and now the editor gives us 
Mrs. Leicester's School, and other writings in prose and 
verse. This volume consists, to a large extent, of the 
printed matter industriously collected by that Lamb 
enthusiast and pleasant writer, the late J. E. Babson of 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, to whom Mr. Ainger makes due 
acknowledgment. Mr. Babson edited his Eliana volume 
on the principle that every scrap by a great writer 
should be sought out and printed. Mr. Ainger follows 
the more commendable principle that mere shreds and 
remnants of stuff “should be left in their oblivion.” The 
present edition of Lamb is to be followed or completed 
by his correspondence. It is well and sensibly edited 
and handsomely manufactured, though the American 
impression of the English plates seems to show careless 
press-work. (16mo, cloth, pp. xiii, 411. New York: 
A. ©. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.50.) 


Two excellent, though very dissimilar, temperance sto- 
ries are entitled Roland’s Daughter, from the pen of Mrs, 
Julia McNair Wright, and The Naresborough Victory, by 
the Rev. T. Keyworth. The former is a narrative of 
every-day life, with a brave, quick-witted girl for its 
heroine; it will delight girls, and stimulate them to do 
their best wherever they may be placed. The latter, a 
story of real power, written with unusual literary skill, 
presents a most winning as well as a most convincing 
argument in favor of total abstinence. It deserves a 
wide circulation wherever social drinking in moderation 
is tolerated on any plea of expediency. (Roland’s 
Daughter. 16mo, pp. 316. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.25.—The Naresborough 
Victory. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 320. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 


A vivid picture of religious life in Holland as it was 
in the days of William of Orange, is given in the story 
of Walter Harmsen, which has been translated from the 
Dutch of E. Gerdes. An epoch could not be chosen 
which would be more appropriate for a boy’s novitiate 
in history than the rise of the Netherlands. This book 
will tend to stimulate interest in that epoch, and may 
lead some of its readers to the pages of Motley and 
Prescott. The book is judicial in tone, and, although 
treating the Reformation from a distinctively Protestant 
point of view, gives instances both of Roman Catholic 
piety and of Protestant excesses. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
367. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, $1.25.) 

a at a it © 

The author of Ruthie’s Venture holds a facile pen and 
understands young people. In Tull Chestnuts of Vandyke 
she has shown us a teacher whose wise tact and bright 
piety so won upon a set of hitherto unruly lads that 
they undertook some very generous, charitable work, 
and made several people very happy. The older classes 
in the Sunday-school will like this book. (Large 16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 395. New York: American Tract Society. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Anything with the name of Lucy Ellen Guernsey on 
its title-page awakens agreeable anticipation in a host of 
younger and older readers. Nobody taking up her latest 
work, Oldham, will be disappointed of a treat. The story 
is uncommonly pretty, and is winningly told; and it is full 
of timely hints to summer visitors, with reference to the 
good they may do while staying in the country. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 370. New York: Thomas Whittaxer. 
Price, $1.50.) 


It takes talent of a high order to wifte a thoroughly 
good book for girls, avoiding the fatal error of dullness 
on the one hand, and of sermonizing on the other. Win- 
ning the Victory, by Evelyn Everett-Green, is one of the 
best books for girls in their teens which has recently 
been written; and it is a pleasant story for reading 
aloud in the family. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 355. New 
York : Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Under the title Annals of the Round Table are collected 
a number of children’s stories of unequal merit. The 
most assuming of these, constituting half the book, is by 
no means the best. In the shorter sketches there are 
touches of unaffected pathos which indicate true literary 
instinct, and give promise of the author’s success in 
future work. (16mo, pp. 279. New York: Phillips and 
Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, $1.00.) 


“ Much information in regard to life in India is given 
in the story of Mabel’s Summer in the Himalayas. The 





story is simple, and while it will seem somewhat puerile 
to maturer minds, may be enjoyable and helpful to 
young children. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 192. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 85 
cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs..............00+ June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato... ...........2sceeeeees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Texas, state, at San Marcus..........0. sccssccesessessscescees August 3-5 
Oregon, state, at Portland............scssccsssessseessssseeseeeee August 4 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort............ccccsesseseseees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
PRPRMD, WRG sisi. e 5s dadands cds50E Gieas Wun eccte soceccavevneese October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown.........00.ss000 sss: October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene..........:s000ssseeeees October 20-22 
V ORME, MIRO. ni acs Cevebioc’ dnnreeiectensh Siberivincasediues October 25-27 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket...........s00+.seees October 27, 28 
COOMIOOEL CUE, GURGB . ccieisiisc aicicevccccccccons codecs cin oissti November 3-5 
TROIRRUAD, CASO iva Richins coi bic scnoe’ cecsdinsndyanicios November 3-5 
New Jersey, state, at Morristown........s00s00 eee November 10, 11 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Inter-state Sunday-school Assembly, at Forest Park, Ottawa, 


PNGB i 5 nice wo csicdde Siete Cie cesbes Gondseeds vice’ June 22 to July 3 
Waseca Sunday-school Assembly, at Waseca, Minne- 
I is cis iGs stewed kas odih ee GerCas on es encvesedhiorees June 22 to July 9 
Pacific Coast Sunday-school Assembly, at Monterey, Cali- 
PONTE oie sdk sacs 00. StH Sob ese cardebes eins June 28 to July 9 
Monieagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 
OB oii cdeen wesseveen se dicodes evtoseveredes ts absense June 30 to August 26 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete............+ July 1-10 
Arkansas Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, Siloam 
SER os ccopsbeepennsessrrenseusissadiesyansbonege sevecesnnapeses July 5-17 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Assembly, at Ocean Grove, New 
SORBET oo cccase scsseses i Sines senvgnsss secdacsetenescose, sovebey July 10-20 
Clear Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Clear Lake, 
MIG W sisi. dick cesevdaeg ca ticoteved begs bstesecen abecucese cobevedee July 14-26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly of Southern California, 
ET RO iiss FHS) oc con ceetennce soocndend votspsauleye July 14-26 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, | 
RR ccigecestiiss scents nosticiss worst todiueett July 14-28 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 
NGIBO sissy veiucibedenssssesetesees sascqsendosceqipat July 20 to August 1 
Bay View Sunday-school Assembly, at Petoskey, Michi- 
GEG coed scctns sndctreed ccs staaa ante taueaehyecs July 20 to August 2 
Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
WORM csp isdes sndncnssewssessegipersenceenes setweesss July 20 to August 3 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Williams’s 
Grove, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania......... July 21-24 
Maine Chautauqua, or Northern New England, Sunday-school 
Assembly, at Fryeburgh, Maine.......... July 27 to August 5 
Acton Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Acton Park, Indi- 
GEM sip La gs nese cass eg tsovnquins qecbevipsedubeoenns July 27 to August 8 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Madison, Wiscon- 
WI vache dn sotdonss¥ coccencscegeWovesiece censeeneale July 28 to August 11 
Island-Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
GUID, sdinc Lave tcide oponSonie oo capeeseiubccecsPienmben July 30 to August 5 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
GBT sic sinesescovvenes socsverte sansee-rorsscscievipeipessshuvstesis August 1-15 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland..... .........c0000sesssseee seenes August 3-13 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
WE idbndvi gcd ccvieccdhinedsteceisssne od  Wenesh téhses contents August 3-20 





THE COMING ASSEMBLIES. 


The interest in the Sunday-school assemblies con- 
tinues to be as well sustained as ever, and the dates 
for more than a score of such summer gatherings have 
already been announced. The Chautauqua movement 
began as a Sunday-school assembly ; and while the origi- 
nal idea has been expanded so as to include general 
literary culture, yet a prominent place is always given 
to Sunday-school work in its annual meetings. For the 
present summer, the Chautauqua Assembly will be, as 
usual, in charge of the Rev. Dr. John H. Vincent, as 
Superintendent of Instruction, and will be held from 
August 3 to August 20. 

Dr. Vincent will also conduct the meeting of the New 
England Sunday-school Assei bly at South Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, July 14-28. A complete programme 
of all the sessions has been published. Besides the lec- 
tures of the regular instructors, addresses will be deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Bishop 
Randolph 8. Foster, and President W. F. Warren, of 
Boston; by the Rev. Drs. Newman Smyth of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and Alexander MacKenzie of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Hon. George D. Long, Mr. Wal- 
lace Bruce, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and others. 
Readings will be given by Mr. George W. Cable, and 
perhaps by Professor John W. Churchill. The Recogni- 
tion Address will be delivered on July 21 by the Rev. 





Dr. Phillips Brooks of Boston; and the Missionary Ser- 
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mon on Sunday, July 25, by the Rev. Dr. John P. New- 
man of Washington. The music will be under the 
direction of Professor W. F. Sherwin. 

Among the most flourishing of the “other Chautau- 
quas,” as they have been called (assemblies which sprang 
out of the Chautauqua organization), is the Ottawa 
Inter-state Sunday-school Assembly, which will hold its 
eighth session at Forest Park, Ottawa, Kansas, from 
June 22 to July 8, under the superintendency of the 
Rev. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut of New York. 

The Waseca (Minn.) Assembly opens the same day, 
June 22, and continues until July 9, with the Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Gillet as superintendent of instruction. 

The Lakeside (Ohio) Sunday-school Encampment is a 
successful member of the Chautauqua family of assem- 
blies. The session of this year is to be from July 20 to 
August 2, and an ample programme has been prepared. 
The Rey. B. T. Vincent, pastor of the Fortieth Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadelphia, is to super- 
intend the Assembly. Lectures are to be delivered by the 
Rev. Bishop R. S. Foster, the Rev. Drs. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, John H. Vincent, Washington Gladden, G. P. 
Hays, A. H. Norcross, Major-General O. O. Howard, 
Colonel G. W. Bain, and Miss Frances E. Willard. 
Illustrated lectures are announced with crayon sketch- 
ing by Professor W. M. R. French of Chicago; with 
the lantern microscope and magascope, by Professor 
D. 8. Holman of Philadelphia; and with the stereopti- 
con, by Mr. W. I. Marshall, of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
In the line of elocution, Professor R. L. Cumnock will 
give readings and instruction in the use of the voice. 
Conferences will be conducted,—on temperance, by Miss 
Willard; on church work, by the Rev. Dr. Hays; on 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle and Sun- 
day-school work by the superintendent and others. A 
“ Recognition Service” for the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle ‘‘ Class of ’86” will be held by Chancel- 
lor Dr. John H. Vincent of the Chautauqua University, 
and diplomas distributed to all members of the class 
who desire to graduate at Lakeside. The normal class 
work, in all its departments, is fully provided for, under 
the direction of the superintendent, assisted by the Rev. 
E. Persons, the Rev. Dr. Hays, the Rev. C. W. Tanny- 
hill of Ohio, Mrs. B. T. Vincent, and others. Models of 
Palestine, Jerusalem, the tabernacle, etc., will add inter- 
est to these studies. The music will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor Blakeslee, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

The programme of the Cumberland Valley Assembly 
has also been published. The Assembly is to be held 
from July 21 to 24, in the famous Wi!liams’s Grove, in 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. Among others, the 
Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts and Mrs. Crafts, of New York, 
will take a leading part in the exercises. Lectures will 
be delivered by Professor Dr. M. Valentine of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysbury, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Rev. Dr. George P. Hays of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Programmes may be obtained from Mr. Clar- 
ence J. Reddig, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Hurlbut has charge also of the Monona Lake 
Assembly, at Madison, Wisconsin, from July 28 to Au- 
gust 11; and Dr. Gillet, of the Island Park Assembly, at 
Rome City, Indiana, from July 30 to August 5. The 
Rey. A. E. Dunning will superintend the Nebraska As- 
sembly, to be held at Crete, Nebraska, during the first 
ten days of July; and he will then take charge of the 
Maine Chautauqua, or Northern New England Assem- 
bly, at Fryeburgh, Maine, from July 27 to August 5. 





EVANGELISM. 


—Mr. Dwight L. Moody makes the followirg an- 
nouncement of the Northfield (Mass.) Conference. 
Christian workers have hitherto found great help and 
inspiration in these summer meetings at Mr. Moody’s 
home, and it is safe to predict that the coming confer- 
ence will be of equal interest and profit to all who may 
attend its sessions: “An Evangelistic conference for Bible 
study and upon methods of work in home and foreign 
evangelization, and for the promotion of individual 
consecration to Christ, will be held in Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, for ten days,—from Wednesday, August 4, to 
Friday, August 15, inclusive. Mest of those who have 
been present, as speakers, teachers, and singers, jn past 
years, may be again expected. The Rev. Marcus Rains- 
ford of London, rector of the Church of England, will be 
present. The meetings of the conference will be held 
in the hall of the Northfield Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
Lodging and board for a limited number of guests will 
be provided in the Seminary building at the rate of 
two dollars a day. Applications for rooms should be 
addressed to H, N, F. Marshall, Treasurer, Northfield, 
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Massachusetts, and should be made as 
early as possible, that suitable provision 
may be made for those who expect to be 
present. A general invitation is extended 
to all ministers and Christian workers 
who are in sympathy with the object of 
the conference.” 





PERSONAL, 

—The address of the Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, lately of the Woodland 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, is 
now Norwich, Connecticut. He was 
recently spoken of in these columns as 
at Lyme, Connecticut; to which place he 
went from Philadelphia, on a visit to his 
son, the Rey. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, 
who is pastor of the Congregational 
Church there. 


—In a recent issue of The [London] 
Christian, there is an extended sketch of 
the Rey, Joseph Cook, with a very good 
likeness of the American lecturer. De- 
scribing his home life at his summer resi- 
dence near Ticonderoga, The Christian 
says: ‘‘ His family life is full of peace and 
happiness, It is vested in religious fervor. 
After supper all the members of the house- 
hold and the guests meet for worship, A 
chapter is read by Mr. Cook’s venerable 
mother, after which each person repeats a 
verse of Scripture. A psalm or hymn is 
then sung. It is followed by one of the vis- 
itors engaging in prayer, after which devo- 
tional exercises are ended by the general 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. This 
daily devotional life furnishes the key to 
the secret of Josepli Cook’s strength. He 
seeks fellowship with God, and an insight 
into his truth; that he may be able to 
come down to the world to proclaim what 
he has learned on the mountain top.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77 ,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
te 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. In constipa- 
tion. Dr. J. N. Robinson, Medina, O., says: 
“In cases of indigestion, constipation, and 
nervous prostration, its results are ‘e happy. ad 


t. RARE SUMMER COMPANION. 
franet ENAN TROP AN OL D EARN; Leaves 


CUO0OK. A lucid exposition of the wonders of the in- 

sect world, and a delightful and me wed piece of lit- 
rature.  Profusely. iiustrated. decorated, $2.50. 

acon peterinel passport to the the minor kingdoms of 
nature. is the work ofan accomplished and practi- 

cal naturalist who is hand rg e (so tospeak) with 

the pepulace of the leaves and fields, the woods and 

waters.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 
POPULAR SERMONS. 


PAPER COVER, 25 CENTS EACH. 


THE ae nne RING, by the Rev. T. De Witt 
TALMAGB, D. 











eooD ave w ea JONEs and SMALL. 

TEN DAYS MOODY. 

JOYFUL TIDINGS. By SaM JONEs and SMALL, 
A copy of each of above will be mailed to any address 


for 80 cen or 25 oents for asingleco f 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. “Add rem of either. 


J.S. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


wRPAx. SCHOOL PUZZLE. 13 odd-sha 
Text Cards. Unique plan. Will double atten- 
pom Ay in class or school. Sample, post free, 10 
In quantity, only 5 cem 
F a REVEL 150 Madison Street. Chicago, Il. 


HE BOOK BUYER, A Monthly Illustrated 

Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 

ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 

articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


AIAASUNDAY-SC) HOOLw orker should be with- 
ned our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 
rds, Services, and supplies of all kinds, the 


oe complete ever issued,giving retail and net 
prices. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N.Y 


AM. TRACT SOCIETY publications for sale 


Nassau Street 
New York, and 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


@UGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Bosto: 
Horst ishers. Send for Portrait Catalog.” 




















JESUS THE GOOD SHEPH 


lam the good Shepherd 


the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep 





THE 
BIBLE 
LESSON 
PICTURES 


ILLUSTRATE THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY- SCHOOL LESSONS: 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
Price, $5.00 per Year. 
Postage Prepaid. 


EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SHOULD USE THEM. 


Order through your Sunday- 
school supply house, or of the 


Providence Lithograph Co,, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ERD 





USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can 


send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Notes on the Sunda ij- -school Lessons, 


By M. C. AZARD, 
Will be Froand in The pe 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To an rhage:  sbseribers 
to THE PILGRIM TEACH. 'R. ond who will now sub- 
scribe for the year 1887, . regular individual o or club 
rates, we will dna it Sor the remainder of the 
without charge,—18 issues for one year’s subscription. 

Terms: Single copy pers year, 65 cents; six ix copies or 
more, to one address ts. and Publ conics 
Congregational Sunday-schoo| and a ing Society, 








SPURCEON’S 


“TREASURY OF DAVID, an original Commentary 
on the Psalms.” Vol. 7 (final vol.) with copious index 


to entire work now ready. Per vol., cloth, $2.00. 
“ The most im 


rtant and prectical work of the age 
on the Psalter. It is full of the force and genius of th 
celebrated ia hag and rich in selection from the en- 
tire range of literature.” —Puiip ScuaFr, D.D., LL.D. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage, Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











T1E SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY Is the dest. Sample free. 





Founded by TheS.8. Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 


send 


BIBLE. New Parallel Edition. FE Riosgoe ti icon 


to J. H. ToMLINsoN, Pub. 





THE WINE QUESTION “a 


a period of five 
opponents are 0 ir rand 
own lan JOHN 


Price, $1.00. 
ag the light of the 


and qpirveval 
the ancients 









A 


the very pro- 


on’ rs 
‘Feceipt 0 $1. 
New York. 


3,000 AGENTS WANTED for the New Work, 


CLADS ON E—PARNELL 


nor, M. P. or Liv ,and R. M. ‘McWApE, of the 
Land League eof the U.S.A thrilling history of Frish 

ing American Slavery) and the 

iglefor oe the British 


ighty s Rule is 

re to tts centre; also Biographies of the leaders. 
A work from high authority, of ait of ego note in terest, 
immense 


richly illustrated pply 
quickly to HUBBARD. BROS., Pubs., em eniiad’a: 4 >4 













yr DICTORIAL of FIVFiksusreareo 
Y CATALOGUE MAGAZINES" 
Bis BORE TR DLOTRUPE CO ASTON 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SELL 





In reading, writi and speaking. 12mo. Onl 
Be ee N HTBB ATS @ BONS New York. 





““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


TEXT DESIGNS for Second 
— International 8.8. Lessons 
tps aid, Joe. ‘otter et H rn 
r on. 
Wht. mm Aa a 


board, 15: 
, Jr., 242 Chestnut ‘St., “Phila. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


AN ELEGANT ARTOTYPE. paper, ‘or ‘miss 


FRANCES E. ut Nat. Pres. 
W.C. T. U. Only $1.00. Women's Temp. 
Pub. Association, Yer La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Vz AC ATION EXPENSES. Teachers, stu- 
dents, ministers, housekeepers, 
men and es everywhere, who wish to n+ yom Fonnna 


a loi r short vacation, should 
retics H. See te Publisher, Boston. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STRE 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENMAN’S GAZETTE, a sample mailed oe: 
Address G, A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. Cit 


MAPS for S. S. # fares Bt Tou! Louis, ag eat 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Bunda School Times. 
































FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


moet iatirteeneme 


HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 


(The Rey. Dr. John H. Vincent, in The Forum.] 


To state the matter fairly and fully at 
the outset, I must confess that I have 
never been at college. The reader can 
scarcely conceive the grief, made up of 
regret, discouragement and mortification, 
which this fact occasioned me through 
most of the years of my mature. life. 
Even now I sometimes feel the sting of it 
in the society of college men. It has 
been my “thorn in the flesh.’ I have 
never found entire relief from its sharp 
prickings in the long list of distinguished 
men and women in both hemispheres and 
in all ages—writers, artists, sages, states- 
men—who never enjoyed the benefits of 
college training; nor of recalling the 
melancholy failure, in so many ways, of 
so many men who have been matriculated, 
educated, graduated, and be-titled by the 
greatest universities; nor in the “ prac- 
tical” man’s notion that classical educa- 
tion unfits a man for business. And 
certainly, I have never felt the comfort- 
able self-complacency which is sometimes 
attributed to the self-educated man, The, 
to me, uncomfortable fact that I never 
even entered college, I have through all 
these years honestly faced and deeply 
deplored. The genuine regret which I 
have felt has supplied a large part of the 
conviction and inspiration under which I 
am now working for the increase of faith 
in the value of the college on the part of 
the average American citizen and parent, 
By voice, by pen, by example, in the 
ordering of my own son’s education and 
by the Chautauqua service, I have for 
many years devoted my energies to the 
cause of the higher education; and I 
make this statement concerning my rela- 
tion to the college to place myself with 
the Advocates of liberal culture as against 
the mistaken and mercenary theory of 
the utilitarian; and thus I make humble 
protest against the pitiable vanity of those 
self-educated men, who, not content with 
making boast of personal achievement, 
depreciate educational advantages which 
they failed to secure. 

Of teachers and of schools, during my 
early years, I had many. My father 
was a man of large intelligence, a great 
reader, a good talker, a born debater, 
a man of sound sense, sterling integrity, 
strong religious convictions; of good old 
long-lived Huguenot stock, training his 
children to the highest family and social 
self-respect; tracing his ancestry to the 
south of France where my great-great- 
great-grandfather, Levi Vincent, was 
born April 10, 1676. In early life my 
father left his birthplace, Milton, Penn- 
sylvania, and lived for many years in 
Alabama. There he met and married my 
mother—my first teacher, my best teacher, 
and the inspirer of my life even now, 

r these thirty-four years of silence. 
She was beyond most women in all the 
best qualities of motherhood, and to me, 
as Richter says, she “has made all other 
mothers venerable.” With Tennyson I 
can sing: 

“ Happy is he with such a mother! 


Trust in all things high comes easy to him.” 

My earliest recollections’of the formal 
educational methods are connected with 
a little private school in Philadelphia, 
kept by a good old woman whose name 
I have forgotten, under whose care I was 
placed for a few weeks in 1837, while the 
family were en route from Alabama to the 
Susquehanna Valley. Then came the 
administration of a governess, who taught 
my brother and myself daily in an upper» 
room of our home on the side of Montour 
Ridge, near the mouth of Chillisquaque 
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Creek, in Central Pennsylvania. She 
gave us lessons in reading, spelling, num- 
bers, writing, history, geography, and 
manners. She was as good as we restless 
boys would allow her to be, and we cherish 
her memory to this day. How long this 
régime lasted, I cannot now remember; 
but after it came several years of school- 
life in Milton Academy, the Lewisburgh 
Academy, the old “Sand Hill School 
House” at Chillisquaque, and the prepara- 
tory department of the Lewisburgh Uni- 
versity, under dear old Dr. Taylor and 
his gifted son Alfred. Later on I spent 
a year in Newark, New Jersey, at the 
Wesleyan Institute, which closed my 
career as a formal student in a regular 
institution. 

During these school years I studied all 
that any boy under fifteen or sixteen was 
expected to study. I mastered Kirkham’s 
“English Grammar,” and Murray’s also; 
I had all the definitions and rules at 
tongue’s end, and much of the “fine 
print.” I could parse glibly. I spent 
months in thus dissecting Milton’s “Para- 
dise Lost,” and I nevertheless still revere 
the poem and its author. I was drilled 
in Town’s “ Analysis.” I read and reread 
the old “English Reader” and Porter’s 
“Rhetorical Reader.” I studied Latin 
in those days, and knew the grammar 
well; translated the “Reader,” “ Corne- 
lius Nepos,” and “Cesar;” recited in 
Natural Philosophy (Comstock’s) and in 
Chemistry and Astronomy. I wrote com- 
positions and made declamations. I got 
along well with my teachers. They were, 
with a single exception, kind, and I was 
studious. I was not a remarkably bright 
or ready pupil, and, except under one 
teacher, was never, I think, accounted 
dull or slow. Of that teacher I have only 
this to say, that I have made the memory 
of his injustice and severity serve me 
well, as they have warned me against 
imitating him, and have enabled-me to 
warn secular teachers by the thousand 
against the sad and inexcusable mistake 
he made. 

I taught school for several terms, begin- 
ning, the summer that I was fifteen, in a 
little school-house near my father’s house 
in Chillisquaque. My last school was at 
Mechanicsville, near Colraine Forge, in 
Pennsylvania, in 1850-1851. I loved 
dearly to teach, and was myself a student 
while I taught. I may not here, for lack 
of space, recall the various devices by 
which I made school life a pleasurable 
experience to my pupils, and a means of 
discipline to myself. How well I remem- 
ber the little grove (adjoining the old 
Watsontown school-house, in Pennsylva- 
nia), a small section of which, in 1848, my 
pupils and I enclosed with a rustic fence, 
and provided with seats, thus creating a 
miniature Chautauqua. There, on pleas- 
ant days, in the open air, under the shade 
of the trees, amidst the singing of birds, 
we drank in the fresh air of heaven, and 
studied our lessons with renewed diligence. 
The warm grasp of the hand, and the affec- 
tionate allusion to the old schovol days 
which.I occasionally receive from some 
former student, make me glad that I ever 
taught, and make me prize more and more 
the high, helpful, and holy office of the 
teacher. Through most of my career as a 
pastor,—from 1853 to 1865,—I kept up 
special classes in biblical history, geogra- 
phy, and interpretation, and in Sunday- 
school normal work, prizing the service of 
teaching as a means of personal intellec- 
tual discipline. To teach hone&tly is to 
be a student, and that under most favor- 
able conditions; for to teach, one must 
know; must know more than he expects 
to teach; must know how so to “put” 
knowledge as to bring other minds into a 
receptive and active state toward knowl- 
edge; and must himself feel that inspira- 








tion which comes from the contact between 
eager minds,—minds eager to know, and 
minds eager to quicken and to communi- 
cate. * ee 


The religious element was an important 
factor in my early training. My father 
was a strict disciplinarian, and a firm 
Christian believer. Family prayer twice 
a day was the invariable rule. Sunday 
was a day of public and domestic worship, 
of songs and prayer, and careful search- 
ings of heart. The work of the week- 
day, in school, in business, and in recrea- 
tion, was on Sunday brought to a rigid 
religious test. In all this there was no 
harshness or severity; it was simply pla- 
cing emphasis upon the greatest reality of 
human life. My mother was an incarna- 
tion of consistency, fidelity, self-sacrifice, 
and serenity. I never heard her speak 
one harsh or foolish word. She believed 
with her whole soul in the truths of reli- 
gion as taught by Jesus of Nazareth, and 
her daily life was controlled by her faith. 
Therefore I could never think of educa- 
tion as a mere disciplining or furnishing 
of the intellect. To my thought, it em- 
braced the developing and ordering of the 
whole manhood, This was my mother’s 
doctrine, continually reiterated by my 
father: Education without religious faith 
and life is valueless. To my restless, un- 
disciplined, selfish boy nature, all this 
seemed hard and impracticable. To her 
it was easy, but it was beyond my grasp. 
Therefore life was to me a struggle, full of 
divine aspirations and of all too human 
grovelings, of promise and of failure; and 
I suffered much from a conscious contrast 
between the best I dreamed of and the 
shabby best I did attain. False motives 
in study hampered me. It seemed to me 
that I had no right to gain mental power 
through selfish ambition. Education was 
my idol, and yet I could not conscientiously 
give myself wholly to it. In this atmos- 
phere I was brought up, and my religious 
reading was determined by it. I read in 
my early boyhood (before I was fifteen) 
the lives of Harlan Page, John and Mary 
Fletcher, James B. Taylor, John Summer- 
field, John Wesley, William Carvossa, 
Adoniram Judson, and others of this 
saintly class.... 

In 1849 I was licensed to “exhort ;” in 
the same year I received license as a local 
preacher; and in March, 1851, was ap- 
pointed to serve as junior preacher on the 
Luzerné circuit in the old Baltimore Con- 
ference, with a senior preacher, the Rev. 
John W. Elliot, in general charge of the 
circuit. In this my first year of service I 
did some of the most faithful study of my 
life. I was nineteen years old; college 
had been abandoned through the pressure 
of church influence and of personal con- 
scientious conviction. Whatever I did 
must be done alone. I rodeon horseback 
over what was called a “ four weeks’ cir- 
cuit,” extending from White Haven to 
Black Creek, a distance of thirty miles. 
Over the good roads which stretched 
across the mountains of this coal region, 
I would ride for hours without seeing a 
house or meeting a traveler, and here I 
studied diligently. I perused my profes- 
sional standard, the Holy Bible; read 
Watson’s “Institutes” and Wesley’s “Ser- 
mons;” prepared sermon outlines of my 
own; practiced the delivery of them on 
herseback among the pines; committed 
to memory whole pages of Campbell’s 
“ Pleasures of Hope;” read the “ Divina 
Commedia ” of Dante; and studied every 
page of The Methodist Quarterly, then 
edited by the scholarly John McClintock. 
I especially read and re-read the able series 
of papers on Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy, which appeared that year in the 
Quarterly. I wasted no time; felt myself 
wholly unfit for the work I was engaged 
in; wondered if I could somehow manage 





to break loose from the holdings of what 
I believed to be Providence, and go to 
college; struggled day after day with my 
ambitions; recalled the words and looks 
of my mother; remembered what my 
father had written me in 1849: “I rejoice 
that you seem to have your mind fixed on 
being: something. Amen. Let it be some- 
thing good.” I had, as a public speaker, 
an easy delivery, a good voice, and some 
pathetic power. My sensible father said 
to me before I left home: “ Do not be de- 
ceived by the extravagant praise of weak 
and ignorant people, and especially of 
foolish women in the church. Remember 
how little they know, and what poor 
judges they are of preaching. Remember 
that back of the pleasant manner, and 
good voice, and correct pronunciation, 
there must be sound thought.” So, among 
those Pennsylvania forests, I would read 
the articles on Comte’s Philosophy, the 
book notices and editorials in the Quar- 
terly, and compare my sermons with the 
strength and wealth of thought, and the 
vigor of expression, on those scholarly 
pages; and I often imagined John Mc- 
Clintock sitting behind me in the pulpit 
while I preached. This process not only 
kept me “humble” enough, but some- 
times promoted a state of self-conscious- 
ness quite unfavorable to the most success- 
ful delivery of my sermons... . 

During my early ministerial life I con- 
ceived a plan reaching through the years 
by which, in connection with professional 
duties, I might turn my whole life into a 
college course, and by force of personal 
resolve secure many benefits of college 
education. I remembered that the col- 
lege aims to promote, through force of 
personal resolve, the systematic training 
of all the mental faculties, to the habit of 
concentrated and continuous attention, 
that the mind with its varied energies 
may be trained and thus prepared to do 
its best work, subject to the direction of the 
will; that it cultivates the powers of oral 
and written expression; that it encourages 
fellowships and competitions among stu- 
dents seeking the same end; that it secures 
the influence of professional specialists,— 
great teachers who know how to inspire 
and to quicken other minds; and that it 
gives to a man broad surveys of the fields 
of learning, discovering relations, indi- 
cating the lines of special research for those 
whose peculiar aptitudes are developed by 
college discipline; thus giving one a sense 
of his own littleness in the presence of the 
vast realm of truth exposed to view, so 
that he may find out, with La Place, that 
“what we know here is very little; what 
we are ignorant of is immense.” 

The task before me was to secure these 
results to as large a degree as possible; 
mental discipline in order to intellectual 
achievement, practice in expression, con- 
tact with living students and living teach- 
ers, and the broad outlook which the col- 
lege curriculum guarantees. This aim, 
therefore, for years controlled my profes- 
sional and non-professional studies. It 
was constantly present in sermonizing, in 
teaching, in general reading, in pastoral 
visitation, in contact deliberately sought 
with the ablest men and women,—special- 
ists, scientists, litterateurs, whom I could 
find, especially those who had gone 
through college or who had taught in 
college. I secured from time to time spe- 
cial teachers in Greek, in Hebrew, in 
French, in physical science, giving what 
time I could to preparation and recitation. 
I read with care translations of Homer 
and Virgil, outlines of the leading Greek 
and Latin classics, and, in connection with 
an exceedingly busy professional life, 
devoted much time to popular readings 
in science and English literature. When 
thirty years old I went abroad, and spent 
a year, chiefly for the sake of coming into 








personal contact with the Old World of 
history and literature, and found double 
pleasure in the pilgrimage because I made 
it a partof my college training. In Egypt 
and Palestine, in Greece and Italy, I felt 
the spell of the old sages, writers, artists, 
and was glad to find that the readings of 
my youth and of my later manhood 
greatly helped me to appreciate the re- 
gions I visited, and the remains in art and 
architecture which I was permitted to 
study. 

This meager and somewhat morbid 
story of a half-century of schooling has 
been told with perfect frankness. Since 
the struggles of those early years peace 
has come. The old and apparently ir- 
reconcilable conflict between studies 
secular and sacred has ceased. Life is no 
longer filled with insatiable longings. I 
am at school now as a student, every day, 
and unfinished curricula reach out into 
undefined futures. I shall never “finish” 
my education. 








AN AMERICAN LADY WHO HAS RESIDED IN 
GERMANY about to return, will take charge of 
9 three or four young ladies desirous of 

going there to perfect themselves In music or the lan- 


age. wn o in August. Correspondence solici 
ot ‘Adare: K BOX 765, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE BEST MUSIC 


For Vacation Time at the Menneasn. the 
Seaside, or in the Social Circle, Ditson & 
Co.'s Music Books are an unfailing source 
of entertainment. 


Vocal, 
Minstrel Songs, 14 na New. $2.00 
College Songs (With new popular songs). 50e. 
War Songs (Grand Army and Patriotic). 50e. 
Choice Vocal Duets. $1.00 
American Ballad Coll’n. 0c. 


The last is a large sheet music size book, and all con- 
tain vd the songs that make the time pass merrily In 
hotel parlors, boat rides, and excursions. 

For Piano. 


Piano Classics, Moderately aimicult, ana 
very tasteful Piano Pieces. 











» Summer Reading, there os nothing more 
delightfully fresh and fascinating th tha: 

The Letters of Mozart (2 vols. 

The Letters of Mendelsshon ne vols. Detach e a 30). 


Beethoven's Letters, 

Beethoven’s Bi aphical Romance, “138 

Mozart’s Romantic Biography, 

The Soprano, a Musical Novel, 130 
These, with the various lives of the great tone mas- 

ters. are most valuable as well as interesting, and 

should be in every public library. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


The New Sunday School So ng Book, by Lowry & 
Doan®, is crowded with s' 1“. "Hymns set to 
fresh and delightful music by the authors and 
others, acknowled, to be among the most popu- 
lar composers in the land, 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Should be examined before you oes It is a book 
that will stand the test, the Hymns are first-class 
and the music is faultless. 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Is meee at _= per 100 copies, which is much cheaper 
books of new music of its class have ever 
9 offered before. 








Sent for examination on recetpt of price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York; 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
THE BEST OF ALL. 


SPIRIT OF SONC 


Ba fal ao Suniay-eher Book oii Bead 
i a 9 and price-lis - k. 
RAISE 


er, Logansport, Ind. 
BY ASA HULL. 


EMSS OF 


§. S. MUSIC BOOK 
Sat ion Guaranteed. Sooimancep 
Xs ULL 150 Nassau 8S ree, Wy. ew York. 
HAVE examined the LAUDES DomInI and 
| think it the best book of the kind in the mar- 
et.—WM. DE LOSS LOVE, Jr.,Pastor, Pearl 
St. Ch., Hartford, June 14, 86. 


CHOIR LEAD 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Visitor, 
containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 


(,95PEL MELODIES if, mins: Sample copy 25e. 
Specimen pages free. W. It. Smellie, Cleveland, O, 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 


pulser as welt the a Pee OM ting te you 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Mechoot mene 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL L TIMES, Published weekly 













at the following rates, which include postage 
From 1 to 4 Copies, ONC YCAP.......cccecceecereneeeeee $2.00 each, 

* 5 to 9 copies... -150 “ 

“ 10 to 19 copie 1.25 
BD COPIES OF OVET..........0sscereceeeseeserereseressesens 1.00 “ 

Three or six months at the sa es Oportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will besent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the prefe rence of subscrib- 
ers. The ya pers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

»st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 


whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 


mone peers for a club, whether goingina kage to 
one address, or sent separatel to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
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which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


If a club subscription is renewed b 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
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FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan 
ee smaller schools, which, on account of having bu 
hers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
poe ng the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a t that the of copies 
orde in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
tcacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
fame rate. Teachers belonging to the same others pd 
mity be counted as ONE in making such a statement o) 
the number of teachers in a sc For example: tf 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
“— apt va order to secure the low rate. 
copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
p.- on this plan “ for the smaller schools. 
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T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 
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Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
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A JUNE HARMONY. 


[Clinton Scollard, in Through the Yéar with the 
Poets. Vol. VI.) 


A bird in the boughs sang “‘ June,” 
And “ June ” hummed a bee 
In a bacchic glee 
As he tumbled over and over, 
Drunk with the honey-dew ; 
Then the woods took up the tune, 
And the rippling runnels too, 
The tune of the bird that sang in the tree, 
And the bee that buzzed in the clover. 


And “ June,”’ cried the leaves in time, 
Till crickets at ni ht, 
With a wild delight, 
Sang “June to the moon down-beaming, 
“Sune” to the moon and stars ; 
And the grasses seemed to chime 
With the music’s mellow bars, 
While butterflies danced with airy flight 
In the sunlight amber-gleaming. 


And the flowers were glad that swayed 
In the breeze whose tune 
Was forever “ June ; 
The rose and the regal lily, 
The humble blooms of the mead, 
The fragile ferns in the glad 
The quivering rus ona reed, 
All joyed in the azure afternoon 
And the morn and the evening stilly. 


And the song in every heart 
Found echo, and rang 
While the green hills sang 
With a throb and thrill of pleasure ; 
Alike the old and the young, 
As me oe felt their pulses start, 
0 their musical mirth’ gave tongue, 
Till from vale and hill the chorus sprang 
In a swelling, merrying measure. 


O joy to be out in June 
x eath the cloudless blue 
In the dawn and dew 
’Mid the ruddy buds of clover, 
To be out, alert and free! 
For life is a precious boon 
With the world in a 
When June wakes love in the heart anew, 
And the cup of bliss brims over. 





A VOYAGE TO THE ORIENT 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


[Laurence Oliphant, in Blackwood’s Magazine.] 


My first voyage to the East was by the 
overland route in the winter of the years 
1841 and 1842; and so imperfect were the 
arrangements in those days, that it took 
me two full months to reach Ceylon. At 
Boulogne, where we arrived in a steamer 
direct from London Bridge, my companion 
and I seated ourselves in the banquette of 
an old-fashioned diligence—for very few 
miles of railway had been built in France 
in, those days; and from our elevated 
perch, which we preferred to retain 
throughout, we had abundant opportunity 
for a survey of la belle France, as we rum- 
bled across it from one end to the other, 
accomplishing the journey from Boulogne 
to Marseilles in eight days and five nights 
of incessant diligence travel; our only 
adventure being that we stuck for some 
hours of the night in the snow near Cha- 
lons, and had to be dug out. At that time 
there were no passenger steamers from 
Marseilles to Malta, and the mails were 
conveyed in a man-of-war, which was also 
compelled to submit to the humiliation of 
having to take passengers. The only inci- 
dent of which I have any recollection dur- 
ing the v oyage was that of pitching head- 
foremost from the quarter-deck on to the 
main deck, in the course of a race in sacks 
and the flash of thought which sugg 
instant death as I went over. From this 
accident I remained insensible for twenty- 
four hours, but was otherwise none the 
worse. At Malta we changed steamers 
for Alexandria, where the East burst for 
the first time upon my surprised senses. 
The foreign population was probably not 
a quarter of what it is now; carriages had 
not been introduced ; the streets were 
narrow, ill-paved, and ‘crowded with cam- 
els, donkeys, veiled women, and the traffic 
characteristic of an Eastern city, but all 
was life and bustle; the place was just 
beginning to quiver uiider the impulse of 
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|the movement which the invention of 


steam was imparting to the world, and one 
of the earliest evidences of which was the 
direct route to India, which Lieutenant 
Waghorp had justo ened through Egypt. ia 

e had been looking forward to a sail 
up the Nile in dahabeeyahs to Cairo, but 
the first steamer had just been put on the 
river; notwithstanding which, owing to 
various delays, which I for one did not 
regret in a country where all was so new 
and interesting, it took us three days to 
get from Alexandria to Cairo. Here, as 
there was no civilized hotel,—for Shep- 
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heard’s had not yet sprung into existence, 
—we had to go to a native khan, where a 
number of bare, unfurnished cells opened 
upon a corridor, enclosing four sides of a 
square, which was filled at all hours of the 
day and night with a mob of grunting, 
munching camels, and their screaming, 
ag drivers; and here we found 

r. Waghorn himself, indefatigable in 
his exertions for our comfort, and in a 
constant struggle with the authorities, 
which, considering that only a few months 
before we had bombarded the terme 
out of Acre, and had handed Palestine 
over to the Turks, was by no means to be 
wondered at. Looked at by the light of 
subsequent events, we should probably 
have done better had we left things as 
they were; but, in that case, subsequent 
events would have been so different that 
we might have had occasion to regret 
them still more. No doubt there were 
reasons why it seemed best at the time to 
separate the interests of Palestine from 
those of Egypt; but the fate of each coun- 
try must ever be powerfully influenced in 
the future, as it has been in the past, by 
the destiny of the other, and their relative 
position towards each other, topographi- 
cally and commercially, must always 
cause the influence which is paramount 
in Egypt to be powerfully operative in 
Palestine. And this will become the case, 
in a still more marked degree, when the 
two countries are united, as they must be 
before long, by a railroad from Cairo to 
Damascus. There is no line probably in 
the world, except perhaps between the 
populous cities of China, more certain to 
pay than one which should connect Egypt 
and Syria, and which would convey the 
greater part of that produce which is now 
carried in native boats by sea, or trans- 
ported wearily across the intervening des- 
ert on the backs of camels. ... 

Forty-five years have worked a far 
greater change in Cairo than they have 
in Alexandria. In fact, they have trans- 
formed the city to an extent which makes 
it no longer recognizable, From the most 
Oriental of Oriental cities, which it was 
when I saw it first, it has become the most 
European,—the broad boulevards and miles 
of roads and streets, and hundreds of car- 
riages plying for hire, the magnificent 
hotels and handsome villas with their 
surrounding gardens, have superseded all 
that was quaint, Eastern, and picturesque. 
The Ezebekeyeh, where in old days 
one sat in the still evenings, and smoked 
chibouks and narghilehs, and drank coffee 
and sherbet, and listened to the twang of 
native instruments, in company with 
groups of venerable Moslems, is now a 
park where nursemaids and babies and 

its crevés go and listen to a military 
and. And one has to make an expedition 
expressly into the native quarter to know 
that it exists. We were detained a couple 
of days in Cairo, while Mr. Waghorn was 
arranging for our transport across the 
desert to Suez, and we were never tired 
of exploring its narrow streets on donkeys, 
and spending money on articles which 
could never be of any manner of use to us 
in its crowded and well-stocked bazaars. 

We crossed the desert in several four- 
hc vse vans—horses having been recently 
substituted for the camels which were at 
first attached to these vehicles—and found 
waiting for us at Suez the steamer India. 
The journey from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea, including two days’ stay at 
Alexandria, had occupied eight days. 
The last time I crossed from one sea to 
the other it was by an express train with- 
out any delay at Cairo, and the time occu- 
pied was nine hours. Before the eatablish- 
ment of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Company, the mails were conveyed from 
Suez to Bombay by one of the East India 
Company’s men-of-war. The first mer- 
chant ship which carried passengers and 
mails direct from Suez to Calcutta was the 
India, and this was her first voyage. She 
was commanded by a Captain Staveley, and 
was considered a large ship in those days 
though she was not over fifteen hundre 
tons. Thesurvey of the Red Sea was also, 
I imagine, imperfect. At any rate, on the 
second night after leaving Suez, we were 
all nearly thrown out of our berths by the 
ship running full speed upon a coral reef, 
on which the scene of panic usual on such 
occasions occurred .... We stuck on this 
reef several hours, and then with the help 
of the little tide there is in the Red Sea, 
and the boats, we floated off, with, as it 
afterwards turned out, a severely damaged 
bottom. However, we steamed slowly on 
for two or three days more, and then ran 
out of coal. As there was not a breath of 
wind when this discovery was made, the 
prospect of lying for an indefinite time, 





“like a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,” was not encouraging. However, 
theocean was fortunately a very narrow one, 
and with the aid of a puff of wind which 
ultimately sprang up, we managed to work 
our way into Mocha. As I was not in the 
slightest hurry to reach my journey’s end, 
I was delighted at this contretemps, as i+ 
gave me a chance of seeing a very rarely 
visited place. 

We lay off Mocha for three days, taking 
in wood. Its aspect from the sea is not 
particularly inviting. It is merely a row 
of white, flat-roofed houses, with a mina- 
ret or two rising above them, glistening in 
the broiling sun, with a palm-grove at 
either end, and a desert beyond. Some 
of us went on shore to explore the town 
and pay 4 visit to the governor or shereef. 
We then found that the white houses 
looked far grander at a distance than on 
nearer acquaintance; and that there was 
a bazaar behind them, in which a large 
proportion of desert Arabs mingled with 
the Moslem townspeople, bringing in 
strings of camels with coffee and other 
produce for sale. I was told that, though 
the country immediately surrounding 
Mocha was barren and unprepossessing, 
there was a fertile, well-watered hill region 
behind, where the celebrated coffee called 
after the town is produced, but which, 
even to this day, has been only very par- 
tially explored. At present, the obstacles 
to exploration are even greater than when 
I was at Mocha. At that time it was vir- 
tually, if not technically, the capital of 
Yemen, a rich and fertile province about 
four hundred miles long by one hundred 
and fifty wide; and though the sultan of 
Turkey cast covetous eyes upon it, and 
even attempted to lay some claim to 
sovereignty over it, it was practically an 
independent country,—the supreme au- 
thority being the imaum, whose palace 
was at Sana, a town equidistant from 
Aden and from Mocha, being about one 
hundred and sixty miles from each, and 
the centre of a trade which found its way 
to the seacoast at Mocha. Now all this 
is changed. There is no longer an imaum 
at Sana; after a protracted war, which 
has lasted over several years, and which 
never raged more fiercely than it did last 

ear, though we heard very little about it, 
Teen has been annexed to the Turkish 
Empire and constituted into a vilayet 
with a Turkish pasha resident at Sana, 
where, however, his authority does not 
extend beyond the bayonets of his sol- 
diers, of whom a large force is kept under 
his orders. . . . Mocha has suffered severely 
under all these changes; and from having 
a populati®n of ten thousand inhabitants, 
has dwindled down to a mere village, all 
the trade of Yemen finding its outlet at 
Aden, which is only eighty miles distant 
from it by sea.... 

From Mocha,with our wood fuel and our 
rickety bottom, we steamed slowly round 
to Aden, where the ship was laid up for 
repairs, and I was kindly received as a 
guest by Captain Staines, then commis- 
sioner at that place. Forty-five years 
have worked a great change at Aden, as 
at all the other places on the route. It 
had then been only two years in our pos- 
session, and was held like a post in an 
enemy’s country. Every morning and 
evening long strings of camels were to be 
seen passing into the camp from the inte- 
rior with supplies, and returning again to 
the desert, every Arab who accompanied 
them being compelled to have a pass, and 
none of them ing permitted to sleep 
within the gates for fear of treachery. ... 
The remainder of the voyage was onl 
remarkable for our slow rate of speed, 
and we reached Ceylon without further 
incident, sixty days after leaving England. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


(W. T. Harris, LL.D., in Education.] 


Education must relate first to citizen- 
ship,—the production of the human being 
that can live peaceably in our civilization 
and combine civilly with his fellow-men; 
secondly, to the intellectual mastery of 
the scientific view of the world; thirdly, 
to the mastery of the technical matters 
that go to making a living. This is the 
accepted doctrine, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, of all our people. No parent 
would prefer to have his children 
know how to work skilfully in preference 
to knowing how to behave morally, and 
how to act according to the accepted code 
of manners, to say nothing of knowing the 
religious theory of the universe as the ulti- 
mate form of all phases of human life. 
Nor would he place a knowledge of sci- 





ence before morality, and such behavior 
as the conventionalities of social life de- 
mand as essential for social co-operation 
and for life in the community. These 
qualifications are obviously indispensable, 
and their want insures the necessity of 
imposing the restraints of prison bars or of 
resorting to social ostracism. 

What is true of education in this most 
general form is true of the school. The 
school is established to re-enforce the 
education incidental to the institutions of 
civilization, family, civil society, state, 
church. In the school, as in the com- 
munity, we must place the first stress on 
those studies and disciplines that concern 
the individual as destined for life in 
intercommunication and co-operation with 
his fellow-men. Hence, he must learn 
intercommunication by meansof language, 
written and printed and oral; he wae be 
disciplined in the matters of behavior 
towards those in authority and towards 
equals. He must learn to know human 
nature, and the general revelation of this 
is to be found in literature and nowhere 


after life is to prepare ninety per cent. for 
discontented workmen. The greatest and 
most rapid progress in machinery lies in 
the direction of the wood and iron trades. 
Hence, the danger of over-supply in the 
wood and iron market is greater than in 
the other directions. This only means 
that care should be taken not to get too 
many into shops of the manual training 
school order. At present, there is no 
danger; there may fifty such schools 


where there is one now, and we shall not 


have too many. 
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else. His school readers answer, as 
nothing else could, to give him this 
knowledge, or at least to set him on the 
road to it. Geography teaches him to 
discriminate the parts of the world, and 
to give him a point of view from whence 
he can see his own relation to mankind. 
He sees his near relations and his remote 
ones,—to his neighbors, to his town, 
county, state, nation, to other nations, to 
the world. In learnin phy the 
pupil learns to think of his own affairs 
always in the perspective of the affairs of 
his fellow-men. 

No matter how important these three 
R’s may seem, however, it is not necessary 
to slight the other matters. Science 
should come in for its share in the cur- 
riculum in the common school. One les- 
son a week, if it is made an hour long, will 
take the child over the rudiments of all 
the sciences, and give him possession of 
the point of view which they hold towards 
the world, for the outline of these sciences 
sets in the foreground the net results and 
general outcome; besides this, the rudi- 
ments contain the technical terms, the 
lan, e in which science expresses itself, 
and by learning this the pupil is able to 
avail himself of the scraps of science which 
are constantly set before him in the peri- 
odical literature which he sees every day 
of his life. The person who has not 
learned the technical terms of science 
passes by unedified by the scientific infor- 
mation that runs at large, and remains a 
scientific illiterate his life long. The 
smattering of science given in asystematic 
course of lessons in natural science serves 
chiefly to open the eyes of the mind to a 
great province before invisible to it. Ever 
after, the mind sees where it did not see 
before, and understands printed informa- 
tion before unintelligible to it. 

Besides elementary oral lessons in nat- 
ural science and general history, there is 
also room in the common-school curricu- 
lum for lessons in mechanism and the use- 
ful arts. But these lessons must not be 
daily lessons any more than the lessons in 
science and history. Science, if taught in 
daily lessons, would do more harm than 
good in the primary and grammarschools, If 
taught in lessons of more than usual length, 
and only once per week, the exercise will 
constantly react favorably on the regular 
lessons, causing the teacher to teach with 
more skill the ordinary branches of in- 
struction. So, too, the lessons in the arts 
should be given only once a week, and in 
all cases by a special teacher; also in a 
separate shop for the sake of association. 
Transition from one subject to another is 
facilitated by change of place; the asso- 
ciations being broken, the mind is able to 
take up something new without a strong 
tendency to drift back into habitual chan- 
nels of thought not pertinent to the matter 
in hand. 

What arts can be taught in the indus- 
trial appendix to the school? Certainl 
all arts most useful and most requires. 
The manual training school has accom- 
plished a great result in the way of redu- 
cing the wood and metal trades to a teach- 
able a. A general discipline prepares 
the youth for the manipulations necessary 
in the majority of the artisan trades. 
Twenty-eight in one thousand in the en- 
tire population, or eight in every hundred 
ofthose who work forthe production of gain, 
need to learn how to manipulate wood and 
the metals. Over-production of specialists 
in any particular direction of imdustry 
must be carefully avoided as much as over- 
production of goods for the market. To 
educate all children in specialties that 


The finest preparation of powdered chocolate. A 
perfect substi ute for tea and coffee. Anti-dyspeptic; 
hearing & invigorating. Ask your grocer, or 8@ 
75 cents for sample pound, postpaid. Address 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 














TEA CLUBS WE GIVE Away DINNER, TRA, 
AND ToILeT Sz7Ts, WATCHES, 
to those forming clubs for the sale of our Teas 
Coffee. fee for Club Book. GREAT CHINA 
TEA COMP. » 210 State Street, Boston. 





BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 





LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 
twice ® year, tops once & and you 
have the finest polished stove in the world. 
Follow seotians enna. Bold by all 

12x18 Price List, 10s. 


dealers. Chromo 
Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston, Mass, 








2s “*wood's’"’ 
Si GENUINE SELECTED 
ES SPICES. 


Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


HULLVAPORCOOK STOVES 


Our stoves for 1886 are the best ever made. 
Our Housekeeper’s Charm is cannes by one 
single movement. Our Housekeeper’s Ideal 
is a single generator. No dust, soot or ashes. 
Does ever i escr’ 

tion of cooking that 

can be done on the 

largest cook stove or 

range. Agents want- 

ed in unoccupied ter- 

ritory. Liberal in- 

ducements. Send for 

catalogue, price list 

and terms to agents. 


Address: 
HULL VAPOR STOVE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTE r 


D for 
PLATFORM ECHOES 
or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 
By John B. Gough. 
Pena ra Para ey al 
BSEs, ites arian, pistes cod Wes Oes 
OE Brwoutalitcvor 2/06, Werded Gan” 


AGES a 
ae] torte A 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


Trade Mark 
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og &? Send terms at 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, NY. 


1Q NEW TABERNACLE 
AG SERMONS. This volu 
comprises the best spect: 
copa sey neni re te 
n ™m of au Ta) etter authorizin 

400 paves. @1.50. Soa pa 


lication. Wan —_ 
tors, teachers and agents to introduce it. To those 


who will pledge to act as agent, or get up a club, we 
will furnish sample copy for 90 ‘cents ; if desired by 
mail, add 10 cents for pos' 


e. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher. #7i Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 








RUC MACHINE. 

Pat. Dec. 27, po Bi For making 
ugs, Tidies Hoods, Mittens, 
Sent by mail, full directions, 

WANTED. Man 
ped Rug Patterns on 
Burlap. Beware of infringements 
Send for circular. E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, 0. 








require only eight per cent. of them in 


Bibles fo d New books. Agents 
$10 Geedvay."hGomToNn a 00. Philads. Pa. 
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Ye: -RDUCATIONAL. 


} 1200 Chestnut St. 
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- Bey and Mind, 8 po ay #0 
Schoo! of & Of fours reek 130 sindents ron ue 
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ot Chestiut Street institute Scoot for 
the Prin., ARDDS. 
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expenses, to J. D. KinasBuRY, Treas., , Mass, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL | .. 
Mb x PAS STR iNew Buomewres, N. J. 
and Tuition, $175 a fas 
RD, Principal, Sou 
On the Mt. yoy lan. The gd annual 
tuition ues, apply 


Bice Te nt 
B. DENIO, Bi Bangor, 
Session Martha's Vineyard, 
LEARN TO TELEGRAPH ! of 
Shanes Want eenth 
eh at as Ct hy Mast AL nilaaelph fa or 
hem, Penna. res for Welies- 
UTION 
Nis ouaroee. Pa Patiadetpnta, 
eee er Oa 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. FoR TON oF 
apply to Mise CMNTE E. JOH NSON,, Prinel 
rT” trotiert, aENCH A AND GERMAN 
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-piprary i, 000 vols. Find . 
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d Location 
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B PRISHER, D.D., President 
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ELMIRA irae WOMEN, 
Under Care of Synod of New York. 
Sense rae of qeney os equal to that of = best 

eges ve and ecial Courses, Best 
adv saved } a aste at and y og Buildin awit? ithe 
best modern improvements; hea’ by steam, and 
furnished with elevator. Astr 
Museum and Art ape 9 


rms moderate, Addre: 
™ Re v A. Ww. COWLES, D. D., President, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


wom. LAnoser and BEST EQUIPRE Diet 

_ netruct 3 ear or- 
me Fhrirecion in Vocal and Tnetrumental Music, Piano and 
Tun Fine Fes ses Enh Literature, French, Ger- 
Talfan La 8 





mat ard Hafan h Branches, Gymnastics 
Fx tion, Wo Sao, voundand om vith Stara Haband 
r 
ar Yate felt Magrmation, 
EE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTO: 





THE PETERSILEA 


ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES, and ART. 


281 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


THE PETERSILEA PIANOSYSTEM isinvaluable 
for perfection of technique and expression. 


The attention of fianists is called to the 


PETERSILEA MUTE PIANO 


as a means of rapid and perfect technique, and the de- 
velopment of the mepioal and mental powers required 
in executing all the higher and more exacting piano- 
forte music. It — the power of interpretation, 
and conserves the nerveus system of the performer; 


Many of these families have used no other soap for generations. 


best of everything. We probably have more of this class of trade than any other honse in the United States. The reason of this 
is that we have always tried to furnish the best and most economical soap that could be produced. 


ist.—It is absolutely pure, not a grain or atom of adulteration in it; and 


834.—While it will not save “time” and “labor,” it will save many dol- 
4th.—lIt contains no sal-soda, no silicate, no filling of any sort, nor any 


5th.—Considering its absolute purity and unequaled quality, it is posi- 


6th.—It is made only of those materials which, when combined, make 


7th.—After 80 years’ experience we cannot manufacture or recommend 


nearest 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT SO. 














We think that an experience of 80 years entitles us to speak with intelligence and authority on the subject of soap. : 
Our business was established in New York City, in 1806, and we still occupy the same premises, It is now the oldest firm 


of its kind in New York, if not in the United States. 


We have for many years supplied a very large number of the oldest and best families of this city with our Laundry Soap. 


They are people who can appreciate and will have only the 


The soap we speak of has been so long and thoroughly tested, and has given such universal satisfaction, that we have now 


decided to introduce it throughout the country generally. 


. When we first began business, adulterated soaps were unknown. Soaps differed in quality, according to the quality of 


stock of which they were made, but they were all pure,—and no one thought of putting in soap anything but tallow, rosin, and 
enough alkali to form a perfect combination. Of late years, however, the demand for labor-saving and cheap soaps has led to 


the adulteration of this as well as of so many other necessary articles. To such an extent is this practiced that it is now difficult 
for families to. buy a really good article of soap. 


No soap can be made to save Jabor and sell at a low price without containing sal-soda, strong alkali, and other ingredients 


which injure and rapidly wear out Ciothing, bed and table linen, etc. This is one of the principal reasons that has led us to 
introduce an unadulterated, old-fashioned ‘‘ LAUNDRY” SOAP. As this soap differs from other styles, we mention some of its 


MAerits and Peculiarities. 


contains nothing that is not necessary to a perfect soap. 


2d.—Because it is pure it does, as a matter of fact, wash away more 
slowly, and will do more work than other soaps. This has been 
demonstrated by numerous tests. 


lars’ worth of clothes, acting, as it does, as a preservative, and not as 
a destroyer of the linen washed with it. 


strong chemicals that can possibly injure the clothing or skin, and 
can, therefore, safely be used as a toilet soap. 


tively the cheapest soap any consumer, rich or poor, can buy. 


the best laundry soap, regardless of the appearance of the soap itself. 
It is, therefore, not the most attractive looking of soaps; but the 
very best for use. 


a better soap for all laundry purposes. 





1st.—When confined in boxes it has a peculiar tendency to “sweat” or 
become moist. This is owing to the absence of those chemicals 
which, while making soap dry, greatly injure the clothing. For 
this reason the soap is not wrapped. Expose the soap to the air and 
it will dry rapidly and become very harf. 

2d.—It will warp, shrink, and twist with age. Its appearance is also 
somewhat mottled and streaked. These conditions are unavoidable 
in 4 pure soap. By adding sal-soda or other materials the soap can 
be “nade lighter in color, and will retain its shape and also present 
a more handsome and brilliant appearance, but all these beautifying 
additions injure the clothing. 

$d.— While it washes quickly and thoroughly, it will not remove dirt in 
as rapid a manner as the “labor-saving” and “time-saving” soaps 
or powders. This is because it contains no excessively strong acids 
or alkalies which, while they remove the dirt easily and quickly, at 
the same time eat into and rot the clothing. 


4th.—It appears to be an expensive soap when compared with other 
cakes of the same size. This is because only the best and purest 
materials that money can purchase are used in its composition, and © 
nothing is added that can injure the clothing in the slightest degree, » 


We guarantee the truth of these statements, which are in no respect exaggerated or used for advertising effect. The 


Fs: | absolutely pure and cannot injure the clothing. 


ESTABLISHED (806. 


If you cannot 
Railroad 





ES | objet of making this soap is to furnish families with as perfect a soap as can be made, and one that they can feel assured is 


COLCATE & COMPANY, 


55 John Street, New York. 


rocure our * LAUNDRY” Soap from your grocer, we will deliver at , + a 
Xpress office (which should be named). a box containing 100 cakes, 75 Ibs., 
on receipt of $6.25, or a box of 12 cakes (trial size) on receipt of $1.00. 
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None to Be Had Lower or Better, 


Undoubted qualities, thorough and reliable workmanship with low prices are the planks of our 





— And we are well prepared with the thin goods that are to make you comfortable these and 


he other hot days. 

In porchesing | Serge or Flannel Suits there are none to be had better or lower than ours. See that 
made of imported goods. In either Blue or Black, at $12. 
A Simonis’ Batiste Suit as thin as woolens are made and as fine, workmanship the same, for $20. 
Or, a fine quality Cheviot Suit at $12 that couldn’t have been bought for less than $15 a few days ago. 
It’s easy enough to see by the increasing business that the s and prices meet the approval 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 
Oak Hall, South-east Corner Sixth and Market Sts., Phila. 








WESLEYAN ACADEMY ser nittra revere 


Beckie} 
facilities in qangemie Studies, Music, Painting, Industrial Scier: n 
Commercial Studies. The he ge of S61 
Aca demic Courses, together with 


advance will cover ali tuition in the Prepar 


7 sua 
ited amount of washin 


.room rent, heating and all other necessary 


by except books, stationery, lights, and small contingencies a oe Fall Term of sweive weeks, be- 
ng Sept f Send for catalogue te Rev. G. M. SELL, Principal, Wi" SRALLAM, NASM, 
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A Most Dei:cious and El 
1 Pound Box 


for SI, 
Postage Paid. 
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PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 


ALLEN 








it saves time and wear of a fine piano. Weight ‘eee 
; on eee 74g octaves. Circulars 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 

Biter mer ar address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 

ESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA, 


SMITHS smd AMMHOCK | FRAME. 











THE MOST DESIRABLE HAMMOCK SUPPORT MADE. 


‘The whole can he fold te ca in t 

hand as shown in Epastr ation in pots a 

to 60 times as long to 
1.2001 


urists. Price Com iiete ‘sie 
ut Hammock or Spreaders, $12, Fram Ma 


MiITH a'ERTTIgON, “ay Wabash Av 


Knv elopes. Samples and prices on application. 


au r of shee 







“A Greeting from 
jiesbaden 
Pitinin: « ‘Sumshine.” 


pty *‘ Ready for Battle.” 
Ss re “The jae > ion Sight.” 
New Sc Schreyers. 


Newcabinet picturesof 
Prince & Princess Bea- 
trice, Sir Charles & Lady 

ilke, Duchess of Mon- 
trose, Parnell, President 
and Mrs. Cleveland, and 

While others. “Paintings, Mir- 
“ae rors, beautiful Novelties 
ae in Picture and Picture 


Card & Cabinet Frames, 
All the celebrated 


Rogers Groups. 


J. S. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SHIRTS BY MAIL 


Perfect a oe White Dress Shirt for 
60 ets., unlaundried, or 75 cts. laundried, 
be postpaid. Send size of collar worn (13 to 1% 
nehes.) Catalogue free THE DEN SHIRT 
FACTORY, 147---149 N. sth St.,Philad’a, Pa 


**T have found it” is the cane 











| exclamation’ ot eve’ usin 
= our K Ca FILe 
r WASH EME ROUD — 





SEWING SILK 
30c PEROZ- 


D & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 


-BRAINER 
CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





12260 Market Street; 
| Pp OOoT 
MATTHEWS, STATIONER, | HIRES’ WeeeoSe 829 TAs = 
1529 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Plate and 50 Visit- ous, sparkling, and wholesome 
ing ards, $1.00 Wedding nvitations, Paper and bevera, Sold by all 4 oy: or sent by mail on re- 


ceiptof 25e. C. E. HI 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 











BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. 








JOSEPH CILLOTTS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 


FIELD GLASS For Mountain, Prairie, or Shore. 
Reduced to Spectacles, Opera and Field Glassea 
logue Free. 
STEEL PENS er, res 
Powerful. 130 Washington St., Boston, Mass 











GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 





Hand-books free. 


J. & R. LAMB 
59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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CHURCH Gicss metaiwork, 


Fonts ‘Saleen xr $.Banners 





r OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
if poe .—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 














Low’s ART TILES 


AND FIREPLACES, 
W. H. MARKISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. « Mention this paper. 


y RITE for Illustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Automatic.” Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 


UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
sample. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co.,New York. 


OR your Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Sepocnbe KE, 


























sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
to a pound, sent on receiptof 15 ets. 
KAaRRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 








H. H. CaRTER 





NATIONAL INK. 


Is a Copying Book an: 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, 
paid. Agents wanted in every town. 
tive circular. A. BUSHN 
S. 4th Street, ‘Philadelphia. 


BARNES’ 








Send for complete See ve Cirealars and Prices. 


AUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F, 
Douthitt,58 W. 23d St., N.Y. Send stamps for circular. 





OCKY MT. JUVENILES 


size, 83 by 64 inches 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 








Buy “‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 


Specimens, 
7, ‘4 





D nver, Col. 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Press comb! nivel . makes per- 
a post- 
1d for descrip- 
LL, Gencral Agent, 105 










RUPTURED PERSON 
Can feel assured of safety and comfort . ““Seeley’s”’ 
Establishment, 1347 Chestnut St., —ee hia, with 
permanent ‘relief where such i possible e. Apart- 
ments for ladies and. children. Catalogue, 25 cents. 


_oAn-ordering ‘goods, or in making inquiry con- 








PP éeerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit vectionnents that are trustworthy. Should, however, an » éhvestinaaans ofa not in be inadverten 
onlyjad nts ~ y. pote ‘ party good standing vi tly inserted, 


they lose thereby. 










